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ABSTRACT 

This report presents a series of recommendations for 
the development of public policy for the State of Ohio affecting 
higher education in the 1970's. The recommendations are more 
specifically related to: (1) the State and private higher education; 

(2) enrollment, admission, and student assistance; (3) the structure 
of public higher education in Ohio; (4) instructional programs and 
manpower planning; (5) capital facilities; (6) financial support of 
higher education; and (7) governance and the State government. In 
addition, recommendations are made for general studies, technical 
education, baccalaureate general, baccalaureate professional, 
master's level, graduate professional, doctor’s level, and medical 
instructional programs. There is also some brief discussion about the 
rationale behind the proposals. (HS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This MASTER PLAN-1971 of the Ohio Board of Regents presents 
a series of recommendations for the development of public policy of the 
State of Ohio affecting higher education in the decade of the 1970’s. 
It has not been feasible within the constraints of time and of publication 
funds to accompany these recommendations with an extensive discussion 
of the reasons for them. The Board has made an attempt to provide some 
indication of the reasons for the proposals in the various sections of the 
Master Plan, but necessarily such discussion is sketchy and occasional. 

Section 3333.04(A) of the Revised Code states that the Ohio Board 
of Regents “shall make studies of state policy in the field of higher 
education and formulate a master plan for higher education for the state, 
considering the needs of the people, the needs of the state, and the role 
of individual public and private institutions within the state in fulfilling 
these needs.” This Master Plan-1971 is set forth in response to this 
mandate. 

A Master Plan is not self-enforcing. The Ohio Board of Regents is 
delegated by law the authority to make only two particular kinds of 
decisions in the light of the positions taken in this Master Plan; (1) deci- 
sions about new degree programs and new degrees to be offered by all 
public universities and colleges, and (2) the location and establishment 
of new two-year campuses. Otherwise, the recommendations of this 
Master Plan can only be implemented through the legislative process of 
the State of Ohio. 

In the preparation of the Master Plan-1971, the Board of Regents 
has faced very different problems from those confronted when preparing 
the first Master Plan- 1 966. The study upon which the first Master Plan 
was based was undertakt n in 1964, and the preparation of the Plan itself 
took place in 1965. At that time, the public effort in support of higher 
education in Ohio was just taking shape. Now, five years later, the 
experience of the entire decade of the 1960’s is ours to analyze, and the 
emergent problems of the 1970’s appear more intricate, more troublesome, 
more demanding. 

Tlie Master Plan-1971 itself actually consists of three parts: the first 
six sections are essentially concerned with issues of broad purpose and 
of organizational structure; sections 7 through 15, which constitute one-half 
of the Master Plan-1971, contain recommendations involving the programs 
of public institutionr of higher education; and the final sections have to 
do with space, financing, and governance of higher education in Ohio. 

As the Board of Regunts has proceeded with the development of 
the Master Plan-1971, the Board has been acutely aware of severa’ major 
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issues to be resolved. These major issues of public policy are these: 

1. The Objectives of State Policy _ 

2. The Future of Private Institutions of Higher Education iri Ohio 

3. The Enrollment Size of Public Universities 

4. The Organizational Structure of Two-Year Campuses 

5. Admission Policy for Public Higher Education 

6. The Need for New Public Four-Year Colleges 

7. The Development of Technical Education 

8. The Future of Graduate Education, especially at the Doctoral 

Degree Level 

9. The Need for Expansion of Medical Education 

JO. Adequate Financing of Higher Education Programs 

The Board of Regents does not suggest that these are the only issues 
of importance to the State of Ohio. The Board asserts only that these 
are vital problems which must be answered in some way, although it 
must be readily conceded that solutions are neither simple to formulate 
nor easy to implement. 

Furthermore, it is inevitable that particu'.ar recommendations for 
action on these vital problems will scarcely commend themselves favorably 
to everyone concerned about them. There a'.e bound to be differences 
of opinion on these issues. Indeed, the Board has found that expert 
consultants do not necessarily agree about the desirable lines of action 
to follow' in endeavoring to meet these problems. The Board has sought 
to find reasonable lines of action for troublesome problems and has 
endeavored to give careful consideration to the alternatives of action 
presented to it. 

The Objectives of State Policy. Higher education has become a 
major expectation of a substantial port.ion of all American youth. As 
recently as 1955, about 60 percent of all 18 year olds graduated from high 
school and half of these graduates enrolled In higher education. As of 
1971, ever 75 percent of all 18 year olds v.ill graduate from high school 
and at least 55 percent of these youth will enroll in higher education. As 
a consequence, the United States is now approaching the time when half 
of all 18 year olds will seek an opportunity for higher education. 

A combination of a rapidly increasing number of young people in 
the 18 to 22 year age group and an increase in the proportion of these 
youth entering higher education produced a substantial enrollment expan- 
sion for Ohio higher education duriiig the decade of the 1960’s. In the 
autumn of 1960, on a head-count basis Ohio’s colleges and universities, 
private and public, enrolled 175,000 students. In the autumn of 1970, 
this enrollment had grown to 375,000 students, an increase of 114 perwnt. 
But the expansion in the public institutions of higher education was from 
96,000 studentf to 28:;, 000 Students, an increase of 202 petcentl 



Higher education policy in the decade of the 1970’s must be con- 
cerned about issues beyond the single concern with accommodation of 
numbers of students. How much and what kind of educational opportunity 
must be provided to youth through the efforts of the State of Ohio? Should 
the State of Ohio suppoit public higher education as an instrument of 
political power for a fev/ or as an agency of educational development for 
individuals in a society which encourages constructive criticism and 
espouses progressive change? What can be done to improve the quality 
of public higher education and to make instruction and all other activities 
increasingly responsive to all interests of society, including the interests 
of college age youth? 

The Future of Private Higher Education. The expansion of higher 
educational opportunity for the youth of Ohio in the decade of the 1960’s 
was made possible in large part by public action in support of public 
institutions of higher education. In 1960, 55 percent of college and 
university eruollments in Ohio were accommodated by public institutions 
and 45 percent of enrollment was to be foun'’ in private institutions. 
In 1970, these proportions had changed to 75 percent public and 25 
percent private. There are predictions that in accordance with current 
trends, the proportions might be 87 percent public and 13 percent private 
by 1980. 

What should be the public policy of Ohio toward private higher 
education in the decade of the 1970’s? Various possibilities have been 
considered. One proposal has been that the State should offer to absorb 
any of the 44 four-year private colleges and universities in Ohio desiring 
to be a part of the state system of higher education. Another proposal has 
been that the State of Ohio should make an outright grant of money to 
every Ohio student enrolling in a private institution regardless of the 
student’s economic need. Another suggestion has been that the State of 
Ohio provide an operating grant to every four-year accredited private 
college or university. Still another proposal has b^n to improve substan- 
tially the student assistance ^<rogrum for students enrolled in private 
colleges. The Board of Regents has given consideration to all of these 
and to other proposals. The Board believes it will be to the social, 
educational, and economic advantage of Ohio and of Ohio taxpayers tu 
give still further attention to the welfare of our private colleges. 

EnroDment Size of Public Universities. During the decade of the 
1960’s, the twelve public universities of Ohio expanded their enrollment 
size substantially in order to accommodate student demand. The public 
.universities are seldom given any credit for this achievement. Instead, 
it has become fashionable to criticize enrollment size on the grounds that 
campuses are over-crowded, congested, impersonal, ponderous in opera- 
tion, cumbersome in change. Sometimes public officials and citizens of 




the adjacent community criticize universities on such charges as creating 
traffic congestion, requiring increased law enforcement activities, and 
generating demands for additional municipal services. Undoubtedly the 
growth of the public universities achieved economies of scale. Yet there 
is a question whether or not enrollment growth of existing public universi- 
ties should continue unchecked. 

The Organizational Structure of Two-Year Campuses. Legislation 
enacted by the Ohio General Assembly in 1961, befvire the creation of 
the Board of Regents, provided for a variety of two-year campuses in 
Ohio: community colleges, technical institutes, and university branches. 
In the 1966 Master Plan, the Board of Regents was disposed to let this 
variety continue and expand. But increasingly we have been made aware 
of difficulties in this arrangement. As of the end of 1970, there were 4 
community colleges, 15 technical institutes, 19 university branches, and 
12 academic centers. Variuuj criticisms have been made of this array of 
two-year colleges by consultants and by others. The Board of Regents 
has given extensive attention to alternative courses of action which might 
make these two-year campuses effective and viable participants in the 
higher education enterprise of Ohio. At the same time, any new arrange- 
ments must also have community interest and support. 

Admission Policy lor Public Higher Education. Under existing pro- 
vision of law, Ohio’s public universities are obligated to admit every 
graduate of the twelfth grade who applies for enrollment. This provision 
of law is inconsistent with the idea of limitatioiis upon the enrollment size 
of public universities. Moreover, this pro^'ision of law seems to imply 
that the taxpayers of Ohio have an obligation to provide every graduate 
of high school with a four-year college education. A college degree is 
not just a job passport to which every child born in Ohio is entitled. 
A four year degree should represent a disciplined intellectual achievement 
of which not everyone is necessarily capable, just as many are not com- 
petent to be a performing artist, a creative writer, an inventor, a skilled 
workman, or a professional athlete. An open-door policy to Ohio’s public 
universities can result only in the admission of innumerable youth destined 
to fail, or else the reduction of a four-year college degree to a meaningless 
piece of paper. 

On the other hand, the taxpayers of Ohio do have an obligation to 
provide wide academic opportunity to our young people whose abilities 
and efforts will enable them to achieve the necessaty standards of a college 
education. Youth must have the chance to prove in practice their compe- 
tence for college study. In the words of a recent report of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education; “We favor universal access but not 
universal attendance in our colleges and universities.’’ It is the course of 
wisdom to allow for differences among people and to provide a variety of 
post-secondary educational opportunities to match them. Higher education 
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must be a matter of substance rather than the pursuit of status. The 
importance of open access to the public system of higher education can 
and should be preserved. 

The Need for New Public Four-Year Colleges. With enrollment 
limitations placed upon some public universities, is there a need for new 
public four-year colleges? One evidence of this need cited to us in the 
past has been the unfulfilled demands for public school teachers. But it 
is now clearly evident that Ohio confronts the prospect of an oversupply 
of school teachers in the decade of the 1970’s. If existing four-year private 
colleges can survive and expand, any unfulfilled need to provide oppor- 
tunities for study at the bachelor’s degree level can be met. 

The Development of Technical Education. Great strides have been 
made in the past five years in Ohio in the expansion of opportunities for 
technical education and in the education of individuals qualified to serve 
as professional associates in the performance of essential professional 
services to the American people. The promise of increased productivity, 
economy, and availability in the performance of essential professional 
services for our society lies with technical education. An added promise 
of useful and needed activity for large numbers of individuals lies with 
technical education. The opportunities for technical education must be 
further expanded and the status of technical education as a worthwhile, 
integral part of higher education must be enhanced. 

The Future of Graduate Education. There are continuing warnings 
at present that the United States is educating or will educate too many 
persons at the highest level of instruction, the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
It is said in some quarters that the Ohio Board of Regents has permitted 
too many public universities to offer doctoral programs. We have accepted 
the standard, however, proposed by the National Science Board in 1969, 
i.e., that each metropolitan area with a population in excess of 500,000 
should have graduate education resources of high quality and of sufficient 
capacity to ensure full contribution to cultural, socia', and economic 
development. 

The Need ^or Expansion of Medical Education. The United States 
does not have a sufficient number of doctors, nor an adequate structure 
for the delivery of health care to its citizens. These deficiencies will 
demand greater attention in the future than they have received in the past. 
Two proposals have been considered by the Board of Regents. One pro- 
posal calls for the expansion of the existing four colleges of medicine in 
Ohio and the creation of new adjunct health education centers. The other 
proposal calls for the establishment of new colleges of medicine with 
irmovative arrangements for instruction, especially in the clinical sciences. 

The Adequate Financing of Higher Education Programs. Ohio has 
made great strides in providing needed financial resources for higher 
education during the decade of the 1960’s. There is a need for still further 



effort in the 1970’s. Essentially, public higher education must be sup- 
ported from two sources of income; tax appropriations and student charges. 
Both sources of income may have to be enlarged in the decade of the 
1970’s. It is essential that as student charges are increased, the state’s 
student assistance program for students from low income families should 
be expanded. 

To these and related questions of substance and procedure the Ohio 
Board of Regents has addressed its attention in the preparation of this 

Master Plan-1971. 



I. GENERAL 

1. Ohio with a population in 1970 of 10.7 million people is the 
sixth largest state in the United States with about 5.3 percent of the total 
population. It is predominantly an urban state, with 80 percent of this 
population living in urban communities. This urban population is widely 
distributed throughout the state, Ohio containing all or part of 15 metro- 
politan statistical areas. As of 1970, 19 out of 88 counties had a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more persons. As of 1970, about 10 percent of the 
population was non-white. It was estimated that 45 percent of the popu- 
lation 21 years and older had graduated from high school, about 15 percent 
had some college education, and about 8 percent had a baccalaureate. 

2. As of 1969, the gross state product of Ohio was estimated to 
be some 51 billion dollars, compared with 38 billion dollars in 1965. Ohio 
was fifth in the United States among all states in terms of gross state 
product, providing about 5.5 percent of the gross national product. The 
major components of this gross state product in 1970 as estimated by the 
State Department of Development were as follows: 



In Billions of Dollars 

ms iwo 

Agriculture — * 0.5 0.4 

Mining, Construction, and Manufacturing 17.8 22.6 

Mining 0.4 0.6 

Construction 1.6 2.1 

Manufacturing 15.8 19.9 

Services 19.2 29.6 

Wholesale and retail trade 5.8 8.0 

Transportation and utilities 3.0 3.8 

Finance, insurance, real estate ... 3.9 6.9 

Government — - 2.9 4.1 

Other services .... 3.6 6.8 



Total 37.5 52;'6' 

3. Ohio’s personal income in 1969 was about 40 billion dollars, 
with the average income per household being over $10,000 a year and 



the average income per person being around $3,800 a year. Ohio residents 
ranked 15th among all states in average .income. It has been estimated 
that personal income in Ohio is derived in these propohions from the 
various sectors of the economy: 

Manufacturing . — v. , — — 43.5 

Wholesale and retail trade .; ..... : : -— • ; • — - — 15.5 
Services and other business .. -- . 11.7 

Obveimnent - — — — .. \ ^ 10.3 

Transportation and utilities ... — — — V ; 6.5 

O)nstructioin -- — ..■"'5.9 ■ 
Finance, insurance, real est^ _ — — ______ — 3.7 

Fanning — ' . .i-:-- • — ' • ' - ■ " 2.9 

4. The distribution of employment in Ohio in 1969 as compared 
with I960 is shown m an acconapahying table. It is noteworthy t^ 



Average Employment in Ohio by Major Industry Division 
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19,800 ' 



107,800 

1,667,400 

19,900 

179.500 
i,468,OCk) 
1,050,100 
,417,900 
2,223,700 

761,300 

>544,900 

161,900 

197.500 

3li306 
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employment in agriculture declined by 40 percent, that employment in 
mining-construction-manufacturing increased by 17 percent, and that 
employment in services increased by 30 percent. In terms of the kind of 
work performed, as distinguished from the kind of employer, it is estimated 
that Ohio’s 4.4 million workers in 1970 were distributed as follows: 



Skilled operatives 

Clerical personnel 

Craftsmen and foremen 
Service workers 



Professional workers 

Managers and proprietors 
Sales personnel — 



Farmer managers and workers 
Laborers ! 



18 

16 

13 

13 

13 

10 

6 

5 

5 
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5. As a highly industrialized stsde and as a state whose economy is 
moving increasingly to the performance of service activities, Ohio must 
give increasing attention to both the , quality Md the quantiQr of its higgler 
education endeaV^lsif Such attention is essential to sustaining the economic 
growth and the cultural progress of the State. In an eamomy where 56 
^rcent of the output and 50 percent of tim employnaent is provided by 
services, education for ' professional . and para-profesuonal occup^t^ 
is necessary in order to meet the needs of all ertizens. 
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1951 

1960 

1969 



EwolfaMat 
■tPCfCCOt of 

1.5 

1.8 

3.4 



wPetccalof 
15-24 Age Gfoog 

10.9 

10.5 

26.1 



7. Higher education enrollments grew substantially in the decade of 
the 1960’s because of an increase in the proportion of young people 
enrolling for college studies. Some further growth of this kind must be 
expected in the 1970’s, even though the change may not be so dramatic 
as in the 196Q’s. 

8. During the decade of the 19S0’s and 1960’s, appropriations in 
support of higher education increased in Ohio as follows: 





Apgropriatioas 
For lastnKtkm 


AparonclatfOBf 
Per Fall-XInBe 
Stadent 


1951-52 


$ 21,481,000 


, $533 


1953-54 


24,094,000 


576 


1955-56* 


23,944,000 


495 


1957-58 


31,678,000 


605 


1959-60 


38,099,000 


655 


1961-62 


45,620,000 


655 


1963-64 


52,511,000 


584 


1965-66 


74,587,000 


567 ■ 


1967-68 


133,688,000 


719 


1969-70 


20i,478,000^^^^^ 


883 ■ 



*Ndt companble with appropriatioiu for other years since it did hot include funds 
for contnbutibn to State Teacheis Retirement S)ritem. ■ . 
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whble|; the St^ ^ as of 197^71^^^^ 50 statM in 
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AppropriatioQS of Stole Tax Fteids tor Operatiiig ExpeMcs of Hlg^ 
EdocatioB in Tbonsands of DoUafs, for Fiscal Years 1961> 1969, 
and 1971, with Percentage Gains Over Most Recent Two Yean 
and Over Ten Years 
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Hawaii 
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Ind. 
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N.Y. 
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Tenn. 
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Utah 
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Wash. 

WYai.v 
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Wyo. 
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2,323 

16,218 
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221,392 

24,332 
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3,734 

41,412 
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38.462 

10,400 

33,121 

44,547 
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70,386 

61,313 

14,093 
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74,823 
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83,331 
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68 
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31 
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38220 
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36Vi 


1 Miss. 
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47,804 
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SI 
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131271 


16Vi 


Mont 


11231 


24,418 


29,136 


19Vi 


Neb. 


13218 


33248 


48286 


45V4 
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4,107 


12239 


13208 


29 
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4,106 


10221 


10,938 
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24,437 


93,047 
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62Vi 
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237V4 
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293V6 
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139V4 
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11239 

94.116 

30274 

9268 

43226 

27,020 

28219 

43272 

3,271 

13,141 
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482,986 

114,709 

19,888 

174,136 

32,838 

67284 

264,693 

21245 

44,308 



746229 

173231 
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69,467 
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31,413 
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35 
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479 
376 
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356 
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Ala. 

Alaska 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Cal 

Colo. 

Conn. 

DeL 

Fla. 

Oa. 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

m. 

Ind. 

Iowa 

Kas. 

Ky. 

La. 

Me. 

Md. 



Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont 

Neb. 

Nev. 

NIL 

Nj; 



N.M. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

NJ). 

Ohio 

Okla. 

On. 

Pa. 

R. L 

S. C. 



S.D. 

Tenn. 

Texas 

Utah 

-Va.-..-.--; 

Wash. 

W.Va. 

■;wisiv^^: 

Wyo; 
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1970-1971 

Per Capita State Appropriatioii 
for Higher Education 
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Ayop. 










State 


Cavite 


Raak 


State 


Capita 


Raal 


U. S. Total- 


34.97 










Hawau 


73.75 


1 


Louisiana 


. 34.18 


26 


Alaska 


57.82 


2 


Rhode Island - 


: 34.07 


27 


Washington 


56.97 


3 


Indiana 


. 33.83 


28 


Colorado 


- 50.38 


4 


Vermont 


. 33.69 


29 


Ariznn^ 


47.57 


5 


Mississippi 


33.45 


30 


1 Oregon 


46.64 


6 


Georgia 


. 33.09 


31 


j Idaho 


45.13 


7 


Nevada * 


33.00 


32 


1 Wynminff 


44.73 


8 


Nebraaka - 


32.96 


33 


1 Illinois 


- 43.52 


9 


Connecticut 


. 32.58 


34 


; Montana 


42.75 


10 


South Dakota 


. 32.07 


35 


Utah 


42.75 


11 


Texas 


31.26 


36 


New Mexico 


41.72 


12 


Maryland 


: 31.22 


37 


1 New York 


41.52 


13 


T Pennsylvania . 


.30.25 


38 


Wisconsin 


41.50 


14 


Virginia ■■■■■■ ■■-.- 


. 29.96 


39 


California 


41.48 


■\15, 


Arkansws—— — 


29.12 


40 


Michigan 


39.16 


l6 


Maine 


28.44 


41 


North Dakota 


38.11 


17 


Mrisouri 


. 28.38 


42 


: MinneaotA 


38.07 


18 


- Oklahoma ■ : 


27.81 


43 


Delaware 


37.25 


19 


South Carolina — 


.27.26 


44 


■ Kansas--' 


36.92 


20 


Tennessee 


. 25.69 


45 


1 Iowa 


36.42 


21 


Ohio 


24.73 


46 


i Honda 


36.18 


’'■'22 


Alabama 


^ 22.18 


47 


North Carbliiu . 


- _ 35.42i 




New Jersey 


. 21.77 


48 


1 West Virginia _ 


-34.50 




Mtassachusetts _ . 


. 20.62 


49 


Kentucky . 

f 


34.40 


■“c.. 


New Hampshire^ 


: 15.13 


50 
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11. In the bionnium 1969-71, the Ohio General Assembly made 
total appropriations for current operating purposes from the General 
Fund (as distinct from the Highway Fund and other specialized funds) 
in the amount of some three billion dollars. By major purpose or program, 
these appropriations were divided as follows: 



FntcBfaiie 

School Foundation and Administration 36 

Welfare 29 

Higher Education - 16 

Health and Corrections - — 13 

General Government 6 



12. The people of Ohio must be shown that expenditures on behalf 
of higher education are a major benefit to all the citizens of Ohio. 



t 



n. OBIECnVES of state poucy 

1. Higher education in the United States, and in its origins in 
Western Europe, has had dual purposes: to encourage the intellectual 
development of the individual and to help prepare the individual for 
productive participation in society. It has never been a simple matter 
to define either objective in terms of clear-cut expectations or out-puts, 
in terms of effective operational process, and in terms of individual as 
against social benefits. Moreover, there are some persons who see the 
desirable linkage between higher education and society not as a relation- 
ship of service, but as a relationship of change.. 



2. K society in general is to be asked to make a sizable investment 
in higher education, and if the State of Ohio in particular is to be expected 
to provide increased public support of higher education, then colleges 
and univenities must clearly set forth social purposes of service and of 
cou^bution to constructive, orderly progress. 

3. Higher education seeks to assist the individual in the cultivation 
of his or her cognitive capacity, in the ability to understand and to expand 
useful verbal knowledge, in the comprehension of facts and propositions 
based upon facts, in the creative employnient of reason as opp(»ed to 
emotion. Ih tile process of seeking to assist the individual in his quest 
for knowledge ^ and jtiie advancement of knowledge, higher education may 
iUuniinate issues 5 >f yalubs, of ethical OT moi^ commitment 

(^iritual ihug^< iFD^er c^ucaition may; 

individutd t^^^^ of knowledge ior^ h^ttero^ 

t^eiriikii^hs.' But hi^ 

; tiOM^ of f or ^SMUB^ ^ Ih f 



'lettuil de^l^)^ht! or^^^^^^ 
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interested in such development for at least two years beyond the high 
school. It seems reasonable to expect that such opportunity will be sought 
by not less than 50 percent of all youth of college age. Public higher 
education in particular must provide such an opportunity in meaningful 
terms for not less than this proportion of youth. 

5. In addition to two years of oppc. lunity for intellectual growth 
and development, public policy in Ohio should seek to provide higher 
educational opportunity to qualified persons for para-professional, pre- 
professional, and profession^ preparation in reiation to the changing 
manpower requirements needed in a complex and technologically advanced 
American society. 

6. The State of Ohio must expect that opportunity for post-secondary 
education will be m^ide available to persons of talent and motivation 
without regard to race^ religion, sex, national origin, or socio-economic 
status. 



7. The State of Ohio should encourage by appropriate means the 
fullest possible utilization of the instructional resources of the privately 
sponsored colleges and universities located in the state. 

8. Among the instructional programs of higher education, the State 
of Ohio needs to give increased attention to providing opportunities for 
technical education at the associate deg^e level. There is a need also 
for expanded opportunities for graduate and graduate professional educa- 
tion (especially in the health sciences). 

9. The State of Ohio should give greater encouragement to the 
research and to the public service (especially the continuing education) 
activities of higher education. 



10. The State of Ohio should give increased attention to appropriate 
means for overcoming socio-economic barriers to higher education, es- 
peci^y in temis of remedial or developmental instructional assistance to 
youth whose family and economic circumstances have hampered the 
development of their intellectual competencies. 

11. In undertaking support of instructional and other activities of 
higher education, the State of Ohio must be concerned to nieet the heeds 
of the , people of the state for educational services which cannot be met 
by their oym ihdiyidual ahd^^^^^^ efforts or are not being niet by business, 
associatiohal, and otHer gcyernihehtal efforts. 

of i97p’«i to sup^rt o^ 

' ;public':p 

tiM ^tiie State^:^^ 

in| imd ^ppiwi^ioh^^^^ 

wmiiaitihent to* a 
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m. THE STATE AND 
PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 

1 . Privately sponsored and accredited colleges i md universities should 
continue to perform their important educational services for the benefit 
of citizens of Ohio, the region, and the nation. A doubling of the enroll- 
ment in the private sector of higher education in Ohio during the decade 
of the 1970’s is a desirable objective. The alternative to privately spon- 
sored higher education with its operating support derived primarily from 
student charges and philanthropic giving is an ever larger enrollment in 
public institutions and a larger burden upon the taxpayers of Ohio. 

2. The continued operation and financial well-being of Ohio’s private ; 

colleges can be encouraged by an improved program of state financial 
assistance to students which would help to reduce the economic incentive 

for students to enroll in public universities. 

3. The continued operation and financial well-being of Ohio’s | 

^ private colleges can be encouraged 1^ a new program of contract services 

whereby a private college wishing to do so will agree to accept any 
I graduate with an associate degree from a public two-year college who ! 

I wishes to continue his or her educational program at the baccalaureate 

I I level. The private college or university under this contract of service 

I would agree to charge such student the equivalent amount of the instruc- 
I tional and general fees charged by the state universities and would receive 
I from the; State of Ohio the amount of the state subsidy provided for 
I students enrolled in comparable mstructional prbgrariis at state universities. 

^ ' 4. The continued operation and financial well-being of Ohio’s private 

colleges and universities can be encpura{^ by a new program of state 
fl ss i stanM in capi tal improvements . A vehicle for the finaiKiite of such ^ 

capital improvements is already^ existerme throu^ the Ohio^^ ; 

Educational Facility Commission establish^ by Chapter 3377 of the Ohio 
Revised Code. It is recornmended that the OMo Board of RAgeiits be 
authorited by law to enter into contracts vnth private colleges to assist 
them in financing new instrUcfionall fwilides t^uured in order to expand 
stedent enrpUiiietit. Under such contract Ae payriten^ 
and.uriiverriticis rni^t be fixed at the amioimt requir^ in tehtai 
fpr buildihgi cohstnKted : under the: pipvisiom^^ 

'Revised^'C^^ ■; i 

r .'The CO /Pppratiph arid^ fihaheial; , weU-b^ OWo’s | 

;;\:.;ry;.''private'cpiiegiM''c»h:be 1 

iristiiriitlonay It is reco^thrhehiifcidji^ Boiad . | 

:.E yy .,:i^Rcgchfil)e.\tmtl»n2^;hy 

year brola m the yaiuc^o $50;^ 

' V i'':'- ■^''•'futt^riicy''iiquivjdM 
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6. The continued operation and financial well-being of Ohio’s 
private colleges can be encouraged by increased attention on the part of 
these colleges themselves to their own financial management. Increased 
attention should be given to enrollment expansion in order to achieve 
economies of scale, to appropriate increases in the ratio of students to 
faculty, to elimination of high cost programs or areas of instruction, to 
additional possibilities for inter-institutional cooperation among both 
private and public institutions of higher education, and to reductions in 
general income expenditures for student financial assistance. 

7. The State of Ohio should continue its direct financial support 
of medical education by Case Western Reserve University in the interests 
of the citizens and taxpayers of Ohio, and the Board of Regents should 
explore the possibility of a similar program of assistance to education in 
dmtistry by Case Western Reserve University. 

8. It must be recognized that no private college or university is or 
should be under any compulsion to cooperate with the State of Ohio in 
implementing the programs of encouragement and assistance outlined 
herein. 



IV. ENROLLMEm*, ADMISSION, 

AND STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

1. By the end of the 1970’8, Ohio’s public iiutitutions of higher 
education must be prepared to\ enroU 450,000 students on a headcmmt 
basis in the autumn, quaiter, or 360,000 students on a hdl-time equivalent 
basisi The mag^tude ^wth can be iridkaited from^^^ 

figures:^' ■ - -- - ; 



1960 

3970 

1980 



95,977 

279,360 

450,000 



FJ'X. 
62,033 
234,578 
360,000 



-pi^nt^,:'^^ enrclh^^ : 

-.^educati^iTojr.Vthe'.''d6bade?;.of^;t^.;.^i9^^ 

Jh^the ''dei^^ 

agi^' a>20bip^^ '^:;g^wthl'^^^ jm'^tl^^iiist^^ : 

-can^lt^eiad^ 



: ri r-'-M ' '-fy 






2. In making projections of enrollment in Ohio’s public institutions 
of higher education, a major issue is how this enrollment will be distributed 
by programs and by particular colleges and universities. By broad cate- 
gories of types of instructional programs, it appears reasonable in the 
light of past experience and projected needs to anticipate that an autunm 
enrollment of 360,000 full-time equivalent students might be distributed 
as follows: 

AatoBiB F.TJE. 



Two-year programs 146,000 

Baccalaureate programs 170,000 



Graduate and graduate-professional programs 44,000 



360,000 

3. The Ohio General Assembly in 1969 in enacting Section 3345.19 
of the Ohio Revised Code directed that as of the autumu of 1971 five 
state universities should observe the following enrollment limitations ex- 
pressed in terms of autunm full-time equivalent students: 



AirtnuiF.TJ. 

Bowling Green State University i 15,000 

Kent State University — 20,000 

Miami University — — 15,000 

Ohio State University . — 40,000 



Ohio University .. - ' ' — — — 20,000 



The Ohio Board of Regents recommends that these enrollment 
limitati ons be retained because of the problems of student housing and 
urban services which have been encountered in the co mm u n ities where 
the'ie state "universities are located. At the same time, the Board of 
Regents recommends that the enrollment limitation for The Ohio State 
University be amended to exempt from the 40,000 figure the students 
enrolled in agricultural programs, in allied medical professions programs, 
in nur^g programs, in the graduate profeMional program for the degree 
of doctor of veterinary m^ the gradual p^rofejBubnrf program 

fbr the dej^ of doctor of optbmetryi in the 
for the dbgw of dpetbir of dental st^ 

prngmmff^ m^cine. ; ^ ^ V vf; ' ■X'' 



. ^ 4;; ;ln tlw flowing isecti^ 

ncntlpK^tioM'^^ 

jjaduatev'pibfeuioiW pcograini^^f die; ipthe :and tlw 

jhe^statS-^aflSliided -uniyenuty^^j ;With) brie ‘ ^ 

dty);'thteie? dtbcr-'^ublictuniversities; have; two characte 
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(1) they are located in large urban cities where they serve a considerable 
number of commuting students; and (2) they have two-year public colleges 
in the same community with them. 

5. Because of enrollment limitations placed upon certain state 
universities and because of the availability of a structure of two-year 
campuses throughout Ohio and especially in large urban centers, the 
Board of Regents recommends that the open-door admission policy for 
all Ohio high school graduates set forth in Section 3345.06 of the Revised 
Code should be made applicable to two-year campuses. 

6. It is recommended that all graduates of a two-year program with 
an associate degree from a public two-year campus be provided with the 
opportunity for open admission to an appropriate baccalaureate program 
of a public university or a private college in Ohio. 

7. It is recommended that public universities be authorized by law 
to select the Ohio high school graduates to be admitted as first-year 
students in baccalaureate programs in accordance with the enrollment 
limitations, enrollment objectives, and special characteristics of each 
public university. 

8. It must be emphasized that in selecting high school graduates 
for admission to baccalaureate programs, public universities will continue 
to provide an opportunity for students of high motivation for college study 
but disadvantaged in their preparation for such study, especially black 
students who may fall in this category. 

9. Because of enrollment limitations upon certain state universities 
and because of the desirability of selective admission of first-year students 
to the baccalaureate programs of public universities, it is recommended 
that public universities.^ in Ohio be restricted to admitting not more than 
15 percent of all students enrolled as first-year students in baccalaureate 
programs to students from outside Ohio. 

10. In order to clarify admission policy and in order to make such 
polic >7 consistent with enrollment limitations of law and enrollment ob- 
jectives set forth herein, it is recommended that Section 3345.06 of the 
Ohio Revised Code be aniended to read as follows: 

! An Ohio resident who graduates from the twelfth 
entitled to adinission without .ex^ a two-year ipu^ 

currcnt operating support from the state. 

admiti^ i hi^b^ 

; j‘?8ity;, i^iyiiig ctim 
?withj istandMM 4i^Vpf^ 
trwtees or directors of sikh university:^^^^^^^^^’ ^ 



Admission to baccalaureate programs by publicly sponsored 
universities of graduates of the twelfth grade who are not residents 
of Ohio shall not exceed fifteen percentum of such total admissions. 

A publicly sponsored university shall admit students to graduate 
and graduate professional programs of instruction in accordance with 
standards and procedures to be determined by the board of trustees 
or directors of such university, and these standards and procedures 
may be different from those established for admission to baccdaureate 
programs. 



An Ohio resident who graduates with an associate degree from 
a publicly sponsored two-year institution of higher education shall be 
admitted without further qualification to a baccalaureate program of 
a publicly sponsored university, but only such course credit hours 
may be transferred to a particular baccalaureate program as are 
applicable to the requirements of that pro^am. TTie Ohio Board of 
Regents shall establish arrangements to ensure that graduates of a 
publicly sponsored two-year institution of higher education are 
referred to a public university with space available to acconunodate 
the desired admission. 






11. It is recommended that all public institutions, of hi^er education 

continue to establish- academic and cither perfpnnMce standards for each 
instruction^ pro^am offered by the institution. . In particulaTj it is recom- 
mended that all persons associated with public higher ^uc^ot 
utilize all appropriate means to emphasize that open adnussion or^ 
admission to any public institution of higher education i^^ 
of academic achievement, and that individual student ^rfonriance will 
continue to determine who shall cbmpiete an ihsiructiobal prp^^ Md 
receive a de^w in rwb^ition thereof. 

12. It is recommended that the State of Ohiovcontinuer to m 

elimi nation of the economic b higher education by the appropriate 

geb^aj^hicai avaiiabUi^^^^^^ pppbjrtunity tluoughout the 

'SUte,'as. .proppsed'ln ,'this. -Master -PI m.-, ; 

1 3^ - It is : reobiririiehded;^ A ; of ; Ohib^^ i tp ; 

elimination of the -wonomic barrier^ to^ higher ediucatipn b»y.^^^a prpgrtun 

of instructional grtm^ to students from Ipw-inco^^ 
be lihderstb^fA 

■'^-.'■cirnii''i^,v|famiiy''^sup^rt4vfcdcr^^ 












Instttntioiis Having Instructional and Genei^ Charges Over $1,000 

CThe grant shall not exceed the total instructional and 
general charges of the institution) 

Numbiw of Dependent Children 
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4 5 or more 



$ 4,000 and under 
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$1200 


$1200 


$1200 


$1200 


$ 4,001-$ 4,999 
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1200 


1200 


1200 
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1200 


1200 
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2. The twelve public universities have each their own individual 
history and traditions, their different geographical locations, their varied 
programs of instruction and other educational activity, and their special 
circumstances. In general, it is recommended that each public university 
concentrate its attention upon appropriate baccalaureate, graduate, and 
graduate professional programs of instruction. Particular exceptions will 
be noted below. 



3. In general, two-year campuses should offer comprehensive pro- 
grams of general studies and of technical education. The course credits 
of such programs should be transferable to appropriate baccalaureate 
programs of instruction in accordance with the requirements of those 
programs. 



4. All public institutions of higher education should undertake a 
continuing evaluation of their instructional programs, their course require- 
ments or curriculum, and their instructional procedures. There is an 
increasing need for innovation and improvement in all aspects of academic 
endeavor. 



S. The University of Cinciimati should continue in its status as a 
municipally sponsored, state-affiliated university. On its central campus 
it is recommended that the University should concentrate upon Ae offering 
of baccalaureate programs, graduate programs, and graduate professional 
progr ams . It h anticipated that in accordance wiUi the provisions of 
Section 3349.31 of the Ohio Revised Code, the affiliated units of the 
University will be those providing baccalaureate professional progrcuns 
in nursing and pharmacy, those providing graduate instruction for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees, and those providing graduate professional 
instruction in law and medicine: The University would continue to receive 
financial sup^it from the State of Ohio as provided under Section 
3354.01(G) of the Revis^ Code. 



proximity of the Medical College of Ohio at 
Toledo to the University of Toledo, tmd because a^^ u base is 

generally considered advantageous to a college of medicine, ^ ^e boards 
oE' trustees of the institutions are rousted to study the question of 
the deSirabiii^^^ cohsolidatihg the two ihsdhitiom ^ 

a view to the ‘achievement of ecbnbihies in oyerheadyand m 
of fabiUiies for instiwtiM 

to Itiind hpprppiiatb the conduct of s^ / ■’ ; 

h^lc^ ie^lpnt::;^ iten^Jd 

iit 1980 or . includ^g^i^yt^^ progr^; ' " ^ . 
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Akron 



Bowling Green 
Central State 
Cincinnati 
Qeveland „ 
Kent 



Miami 
Ohio . 



Ohio State 
Toledo 



Wright State 
Youngstown .. 



Medical Colleges 



Baccalanreate 

Programs 

. 10,500 

. 13,200 

- 4,800 

21,000 

17.000 
16,600 

11.000 

17.000 

30.000 
10,500 
10,400 

8,000 



170,000 



Graduate 
and GnuL-Prof . 
Programs 

2,000 

1,800 

200 

8,000 

3,000 

3,400 

1,800 

3.000 
15,000 

2.000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,000 



44,000 



8. As of 1971, tvvo-ye^ campuses in Ohio- of several different 
kinds: community colleges, technical institutes, community and technical 
colleges of state universities, university branches, and university academic 
centers. These two-year campuses are quite varied in program offerings, 
ill physical facilities, and in inter-relationships. The state universities of 
Ohio under the impetus of the ‘‘veterahs bulge’’, in enrpilments immediately 
after World War II : established or . expanded vmious academic centers. 
These were cd the decade of the' i956’s in large part because 

of Ae great demrmd .of , ; ^hddl district , for .,element^ , school teachers. 
In 1961 ^e Ohio Gener^ Assembly enacted laws , authorizing the creation ^ 
of rommu^ t^hnical institutes, aiid^ w 

At the begin^iijg of 1970. t^ 

14Vt^ltaic^^^^^^ institotesj c;l^ ;12Vacademic cenitere, 

Mth certam additional ;ci^ 
npf ; thi^ vMC^ pE^peHenCe an^ 
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10. It is recommended that the four community colleges located in 
Cuyahoga County, Lake County, Lorain County, and Montgomery County 
continue to operate as at present, offering two-year programs in genial 
studies and in technical education. It is recommended that the instruc- 
tional charge of community colleges to out-of-county students should not 
be higher than the instructional charge of university branches. 



11. The Ohio State University should operate an Ohio Agricultural 
Institute conferring associate degrees in agricultural technologies. This 
Technical Institute is located on the grounds of the Ohio Agricultural 
Research and Development Center in Wooster and is administered through 
the College of Agriculture of the University. 

12. The University of Cincinnati should continue to provide tech- 
nical education in selected technologies ^ough the Ohio College of 
AppUed Science. 



13. It is recommended that the University of Akron, the University 
of Toledo, and Youngstown State University should each continue to 
operate a Cdnununity and Technical CoUe^ offering two-yew programs 
in general studies and in technical education. 

14. It is reconmiended that the designation of technical 
shoidd be changed by law to that technical cbUe^s. In addition to 
the techiucal institutes existing as of Deceihber, 1970, the Ohio Bomti 
of Regents shotild give consideration to the desirability of establishing 
new technicid colleges in Etelinont County; Washiiigton^^^^^^C^ and 
Miami-Shelby-Darke Counties. Technical colleges dioiild offer a two-year 
progr am in technical educa!tioh ill accordance vtith the ^c 

< dards established by the Ohio Board of Regents. v-'' 

15. It is recommend^ that the dcMghation 6f public uhiWrsity 

hranr.hea should bc chahgi^; !to ; that ; 6f Gehlsr^^^- C of 

General and Twlmical CoUege: A General College of 

ihoiild } offer;' a twbtyeafe prpi^ain and^ 

desi^tited when other faciUties arb av^ 

^'GteroM'^Md^liinicaJi*^ 
progtims^ iri ; ^tieir^ stu^ 

■ ^19;: brtinchtis of public tiniversities in existence as of ■! 1971, ti>e 
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sity bira|i:h^ in Clermont 
?^area;5Md1m;iQ«iu^^ 

■ tbran^s :^^i^dThev^ 
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Technical College in a community should appoint a local advisory com- 
mittee of from seven to nine members to consult with the college adminis- 
trative officer. It is desirable that maximum feasible administrative and 
academic autonomy be delegated to general colleges and to general and 
technical colleges, and that the mission of these colleges should be clearly 
defined in terms of two-year programs of general studies and of technical 
education. 

16. The creation of additional new two-year campuses should be 
approved by the Ohio Board of Regents when two conditions exist: (1) there 
is a reasonable expectation of a potential enrollment of 1,000 full-time 
equivalent students by 1980, and (2) there is no other public two-year 
campus available within an approximate 30 mile radius of the area to 
be served by a proposed new two-year campus. 

17. Where a technical college and a university general college have 
been established in the same community, it is desirable in the interests of 
student satisfaction and of economical management to achieve maximum 
possible cooperation in the operation of these separate institutions. Such 
cooperation at a minimum should include joint use of a common campus 
with common support and service facilities such as library, student center, 
parking, and student activities. Such cooperation might also include the 
appointment of a common administrative officer, or a common business 
ofiteer, or a common student services officer. 

18. It is recommended that a new provision of law be enacted which 

would permit a technical college to change its status to that of a state 
general and technic^ coUege; if the board of t^ should so request 
and the Board of Regents should so apjprove. It is ^so recommended that 
this new provision of law should perniit a technical college and a uiiiversity 
general; college to fa« nierg into a single state; g^^ technical 

coUege upon the joint requM^ toards of t^ colleges, 

wiffi; the . apptovffi ’ of of Agents. ^ : the. event of , the creation 

of a stai^; general {md tMbhic^ c^ the 

- .:’:newvini^tutibn ::shibiiiid''1ie;^e^ 
coUege, plus s|uclia^ 

: appointments thereafter shpidd 1^ ma^^^ by the Governor tuid i^iifirE^ 

^ ' ' by the Senate. It is .desirable thatl^^ ^te genei^ ^ 

techmccd doUe^ should be the area 

' ; serv^ by ; the :.cpUegev be 

;;a^bbmpieheii|iye;tw^^ 
m gen^id 8tudic»^;m 

a^'^ts, ' and- private' gihl.^< ^ 
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19. Each two-year campus should provide for open admission of 
high school graduates. It is urged that all two-year institutions of higher 
education clearly define their educational mission and seek full accredita- 
tion status as soon as possible. It is not desirable that the State of Ohio 
should provide subsidy support for any two-year campus which does not 
achieve an acceptable standard of instructional activity. 

20. In accordance with the recommendations about organization 
structure of two-year campuses set forth herein, the initial arrangement 
for two-year institutions of higher education in Ohio as of 1971 would 
be as follows, together with potential enrollment objectives: 



Community Colleges 

Cuyahoga Community College (2 campuses)— 
Lakeland Community College 



Lorain County Community College 
Sinclair Community College 



University Community and Technical Colleges, 
Co mmuni ty and Technical College, 
University of Akron — 



Co mmuni ty and Technical College, 
University of Toledo 



Co mmuni ty and Technical Co lege, 
Ypun^town State University 



II 



AgrichHurUl Techiiical InstiMe ' 

University of Cinciiinati 



'Tcclmi^/Col^^ 

CihcinntUi TiMhnical^ , 



ciuk :'Gouh^^^^ 

.(^litunfe^ ' 



,Hock^ 



'“Mariph;iTw 



FTE Enrollment 
Objective 

„ 20,000 
5,000 
_ 5,000 

_ 9,000 



39,000 



7.500 

6.500 
6,500 

20,500 



1,000 

1,000 



5.000 

4.500 
10,C0O 

i,8()0 

1.500 

1.000 

; 800 

3j50b 












t'V 

V! 

t 



Miami-Shelby-Darke Technical College 
Muskingum Technical College 


..... 1,600 
-.... 1,200 


Newark Technical College 

North Central Technical College 


1,000 

1,200 


Northwest (Four-County) Technical College* 


1,800 


Scioto T^hnical C^^Hcpe 


1,000 


Stark County Technical College -- 


. 2,500 


Vanguard Technical College* 


1,500 


l^lmont Technical College 


600 


Washington Technical College 


500 



41,000 



* These technical colleges might be established as State General and Technical 
Colleges. 
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University General and Technical Colleges 

Ashtabula General and Technical CpIIege 

Kent State .University — 2,500 

Chillicothe General and Technical College 

Ohio University - — J..... 1,500 

Clermont General arid Technical College 

University of Cincinnati .——2. — 1,500 

Columbiana General and Technical College 
Kent State University 1,500 

Firelands General and Technical College 
Bowling Green State University 
Geauga General and Technical College 
Keni State s University 



■ 1 ' 






NUam^ 

Lancaster General and Technical ' College ; 

'■ 



i^.fphib|ytoyeri^^ 












Mijcldletom Geheru> 

' i^ami Uriive^n^^^ 
Triunbi^^^ 

uiiivertitj^^bE^l^ - 



1.500 

1,000 

2.500 

2 , 000 . 

4.500 

2.500 



University General Colleges 

Belmont General College 
Ohio University . 



Lima General College 
, ; Ohio State University — 
Klansfield General College 
Ohio State University __ 
Marion General College 
Ohio State University 



Newark General College 
Ohio State University — 
Portsihouth General College 
Ohio Univeireity 



Stark General College 
Kent State University 
Western Ohio General College 
Wright State University — — - 
Zanesville General College 



1,000 

2,500 

2,300 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

3.000 

1.000 
1,000 

14,000 



'■ a continuing sei^cc oL instructibhtd liaiwn 

colleges in northwestern Ohio. It is rccoinmeiided that ohip University 
develop close cobperahVe relatiouship? wi^ so^tlir 

eastern OWo: it is ireconmichdied, that Keht Sta 

cr^perative relatibnshiph ; wit^ 

suid the. Uruversity ;of Akrb^ 

.i: ? : : - ; ; b^r^nye^^ 

:• oy:;: 

' y-y'yyy;;;;'i^nei^v^u^8yaB^ 

■ ■ of bflteiing the third ?and fourth year 

•; ymitbUprdiiibiiwfbie^t^^ 

■},v^^:yci^ilmet|yofc:i2jy^&^^ 

^ ^ . ' ' ' " ' ^ iii! li’.y 'il' . ri'rnviirli^ ‘ • AraffidlutlOlir' StiUl* :■ . 
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equivalent students regardless of actual enrollment during a development 
period of two-biennia. 

i 23. Public universities should be cautious in undertaking to 9 ®?*" 

I off-campus instruction at the upper-division and paduate (Master’s) degree 

level. It is recognized that there are substantial pressures from school 
I districts; from business,' and front professional groups who wish to have 

j enrollment opportunity available on a part-time basis within convenient 

f commuting distance. Within some limits and with pro^r concern for the 

I quality of instruction provided, such off-campus instruction may be offered. 

Enrollment in such courses is a part of campus enrollment and must be 
[ handled within campus budgetary and other limitations. 

■ ■ 24. It is recomniiended that each public institution of higher educa- 
tion prepare its own educational plan of instructional programs to be 
offered, with appropriate full-time equivalent student enrollment’ for each 
program. This educational plan should be transmitted to the Ohio Board 
of Regents for its information and for its use in considering the approval 
of new degTMs and new 4cgrec ■ 




VI. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
AND MANPOW 



; 1. Although higher education is a personal satisfaction for the indi- 
vidual who seeks the fullest possible, development of his intellectual 
capacity, higher- ^education also . involves The preparation of persons to 

fill, the pjua-professional; professional, and managerial positions , of a 

complex economy and society, with a W^iy sophisticated state of tech- 
nology. .The introduction and expansion of para-professionsd and profes- 
sional progranisorhigher education Should be undertaken only in response 

' to a careful: analysis of the manpower demand for persons of advanced 
■■ educational preparation. ^ ■ 



’ ' ‘i 2; ■Institatidns;^ ^ have '6^ 

'^ ■av^afeie- information W 
:''tibh:'f6r*'j^r8oa8.'oi^ 

; 3, 5 Iti.must be iwoghized by aU concerned ;that manp^ planning 
is at best ;an inexact, wience;fTh^^:^ 
cannot.rbe)foreca8ti;With .accuracyii5,M^ 

stances resuk in substantial; ;flucfuatipnsr^ employment ^mand f^ 

■'''.per 80 M.df.:a,p,articular’'^ucadonalv^ ■".-./.•.■■V,;'-' 



J .5 ' ^f v^thtiugh iprof^^ 
of I ipn^ssional (education^ it^^^ 
jd^r educatipn canguh^ 




■llere is an individual riskiwhich each person must assume in ^undertaking 
a higher education program. Because of changing employment conditions, 
because of changing personal physical and health standards, and because 
of changing intellectual standards, professional placement may not be 
available at the, conclusion of a professional education program. 

5. Some persons who, undertake a para-professional or professional 
program of study may not desire to engage in professional practice, or may 
desire to engage in professional practice only on a part-time basis or on 
a periodic basis. Some, expectation of slippage between those completing 
a professional program of study and those entering upon the practice, of 
a profession should be expected. 



; 6. It is undesirable social policy to educate- at the higher education 
level a substantial number of persons for professional practice .in excess 
.of effective demand in. the economy for persons of that profession. . 



Vn. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS: 
GENERAL STUDIES 



1. Higher .education has as one of its instructional objectives the 
encouragement of students in the development of a- general comprehension 
of and interest in the. whole range of man’s intellectual achievement. In the 
words of the well known Harvard report of 1945, general education looks 
to that part of a student’s life as a responsible human being and citizen, 
as contrasted with special education which looks to the- student’s conipe- 
tehce in some occupation. Ilie ends of general education, again' in the 
words'; of the Harvard report, are “to think effectively, to communicate 
thou^t, to make relevaint judgments, to discriminate among values.’’ It 
is such, a general education which is here designated ‘“geheral- studies i’^' . 

■ : .Uie general - studies objective in higher education is ' more' than 

: to -provide • a student , with ' a ' general ' infellecfual .' cpnapetehce. Genetal 
stupes have a more s relevance: to suggest tO' the student' the intel- 
liXtaal foundation upon which ; his or .her particular , interest ^ in a para- 

is ba^: > . of 

Icnowiedge to - specific 
biisiiiiii^'management, enginrarii^^^^ 

'^Will-- chap^e'' as' -khowledkc ' ch^Mge^^ 

IdibW htof^Hhan- the;^ kh&wiedge<'M 

stahd how ■ h is or her? kiiowladj^ deveiopedi - to itsr currerit state ? and = blow 
this idibwiedge is likely to develop' tomorrow. ' ; i . -r - 



; 3? jdoU^ and; uhiveraitiM^ 
jfirbfbMbd ’a '^lieral sito 

sin^larly/^^Un^^^ rea^n; to thisii: 

cbnce genbrhl^ studies?;'?^ ^lidies is^fci^ 
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unanswered challenge to all who teach and learn within oi^ institutions 
of higher education. This challenge is very real in the public universities 
and colleges of Ohio. i — ^ 

■ 4. All community colleges, state cbmmunity technics colleges, and 

public ' universities should offer a jgehersJ studies program ■ or curriculum. 
A generar Studies program should be expected to include the follo^g 
components: communications, social and behavioral sciences, biological 
and physical sciences, mathematics, humanities and art, and health and 
recreation. 

■ 5. Each institution of higher education should give continuing atten- 
tion tb the evalilation’df its objectives and performance in general studies, 
and to the restructuring of itS' curriculum and the improvement of its 

insthictional technology in general studies In particular, special attention 

should be given tb the inter-relatibnship of human experience with the 
human understanding of that experience through verbal and logical 
abstraction. 

6. The inclusion of some appreciation of the 

perforining arts may be = a desirable part of a general shidies program, Md 
more attention needs to be given to this matter in the state’s higher 
education institutions. ; -v - : ^ ^ 

■ , - In order tb proniote an exchange or e^^ “ conduct 

of a general studies pro^arii ^d in ^prder to encourage interrinstitutional 
acceptwce pf course credits in general studies, one or more bpmmittees 
bii general studies should be^ M^ InterMnstitutional bwis and 

should function continuously. ; , , 

' ^ 8. A gerter;ri studies pro be recp^ized ^ supportive 

bf all S^itdiied pioj^ . ^ \ v 






"■‘■‘l';.' jiSiinicai-^hcafiOT 
progrm'o^iiMtwUbh 

' pwa ' 
administrative, and ,m “* , 

' " ' pl^fessipn^ ) y ^ ft' v '• ' ■ 

. '-f: V“'2ft 6ii ifehie 195^000 studei^^^ 

146 (xici^y jfuitti^ ^ b« 

. ifr^t^liftii^y'^ 



- ' 3. Technical educid^ should offer two-year , pfogrdns in buslneM 

technologies, health technologies^ engineering- techholo^es, public service 
fiwtinningia n, ftgri-hmiiness technologies, and home economics technologies. 
M technic^ 'Cduc^QD prpp^ offermgs . shpuld be cicely cor^lated 
with conununity or area eniployment denied. Thc^d^ 
ehriplliiient by numbers of stu<knts Ao^d be .detftnnri^ 

requirements.' The (Bering of t^ri-busiow .teC^ologtW,,^^ 

be 'limited. V ^ ■•■.'.-I-' 

4. In approving degree programs in technical education, the' Ohio 

Board of Regents should continue to expect , that approximately one-half 
of all couTM credits of course instruction shouW be. techmeal 

courses clearly identi^ with the kiiciwledg^ and .technic^ skill reqt^d 
for conipetence in a particular technplpffyr 

afford' a particulsffiy . useful opportunity;, for cooperative education altcr- 
natmg periods of instruction with periods of on-the-job experience* ; 

5. Programs in engineering technologies are being offered in such 
varied fields as aviation, construction, civil, electrical-electronics, ceramic, 
mechanical, engineering, drafting, chemical, water , pollution, electro- 
mechanical, instrumentation, and surveying technologies. A' high degree 
of specializidion in programs and in courses in the engineenng technolo^es 
shpuld be avoided as a possible hindrance in job placement. The equip- 
ment needs of these programs arc extensive and expeiiMye. Increasing 
attention must be given to the differentiation between vocatitmal education 
at the secondary school level, the engineering technologies, and engineering 
edu^on at the uiuversit^ 

. 6. Programs in business technologies are being offered in such varied 

fiields as accounting, advertising, data processing, banking and finance, 
credit management, marketing and merchandising, oflhee manageihent, 
personnel management procurement management, real estate, restau^t 
management, hotel-motel management, secretarial studies, transportation 
managenrent, and wholesale t^^ Proliferation of individual job tides 
within business technolt^ programs is not desirable, and somc coiiccn- 
tnrtioh of , effort in . certain well defined &lds is desirable ^clerical ^d 
related Pupations, m sales occupatrohs, accounting, 

data' psocttsing). ^ 

7. Programs in health tirohhologies are being offered in stroh varied 
fields as diehtal' hygiene,; ,dmtal . laboratory technology, envwminental 
health, laboratory aniinal science, medical assisiance, medical labcxratory 
technpld^, medical secretary, in^^ technology,, nursing, a^ 

Xmy technology/ programs should expand as the needs of agencim 
ji iyt providing health care may refn^. Shortages of su^ 

personnel . are expected to epatmue throughout the dec ade w die 1970s. 



8. Progrjuns in public service technologies are being offered in such 
varied ffelds as law enforcement, fire scie^e, education technology, Ubr^ 
techholo^, iwreation teclmol^^ wial work and community scri^ 
techitblb^, and urban planning technology. The role of. the para-profet- 
Wonal personnel in most of these fields requires continuing evaluation, 
uid programs should be expanded only in response to definite requirements 
developed by professional and managerial personnel of government 
agencies. ... 

9. 'Programs in agricultural and natural resources technologies^ are 
being offered in such varied fields as agri-business management, a ii i m al 
care, agricultural equipment technology, horticulture, food processing, 
soil conservation, plant science and turf m a n a g ement, natural resources 
technologies, and forestry technology. Agri-business technologies tend 
to be expensive to offer and to entail only a limited demand for graduates. 
These programs are important to the food production and horticultu^ 
needs of the consuming piublic. Programs in home economics technologiM 
are being offered in child development, food service, nutrition, and family 
life. There is an increasing demand for personnel educated in the home 
economics technologies as more and more family related services are being 
sought by individuals imd families in Ohio. 

10 In all the different kinds of technical education, there are many 
needs which must be met in the decade of the 1970’s: improved public 
understanding of the importance of technical edwation, appropriate ^ 
structional staflRng, improved instructional materials, necessary facUitiM 
and equipment, ad^iuate student counseling and placement, and essential 
financial support. 



IX. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS: 
BACCALAUREATE GENERAL 

Alis.Md 

1. The bBcc^lwiwxte prognuni in Arts ftnd Sclciiccs icrvc ft duftl 
purpoM: they offer the individual student a general education 

Mine ti ff^ provide ft pre-profcsiioiiftl fouodfttkHi io ofder for the individuftl 
to undertake graduate professional study or graduate stu^. TTie Arte 
and Sciences embrace the five great branches of tr^tional hberd 
the humanities and arts, the social and behavi^ acien^ Iw 
biological sciences, the physical sciences, and matbema^. As oflW, 
the hacfsl w*****^ programs in Arts and Sciences awarded about 35 percent 
of all bachelor’s degrees conferred by CMiio’s public universities. 

2. From approximately 9,250 bacheloc*s degrees in Am SefenM 

^erted by Ohio’s public institutkms of higher educatioo in 1969-70, the 



enrollment objectives Mt forth in this Master Plan anticipate that approx- 
imately IS, 000 such degrees will be conferred as of 1979-SO. ^e distri- 
buUon of these degrees, if extrapolated upon the basis of past ex^fiepce, 
may be expected to be about as follows: 35 percent in humanities, 35 
percent in the social and behavioral sciences, 14 percent in the biolp^cal 
sciences, 8 percent in the physical sciences, and 8 perceiit in ihatHematiPs. 

3. The Arts and Sciences, if assigned the task of providing the 
general studies program and the basic subj^t matter contept for profes- 
sional programs, may be expected to carry as much as 65 percent of all 
credit hours of undergraduate instruction in a public university. It is 
essential that departments in the Arts and ScieiKes improve their liaison 
with professional instructional divisions of a university to make certain 
that the liberal education component develops well-informed , people who 
are aware of the capacities of individuals, the needs of society, and the 
responsibilities of persons and groups in a complex world. The Arts and 
Sciences need to te aware of the particular needs of students in . various 
professional programs. The alternative may be that professional divisions 
will develop their own components to offer the Arts and Sciences coutms. 

4. In general, the major areas of study or concentration within Arts 
and Sciences arc quite well established: in the Humanities — English, 
classical languages, modem foreign languages, humane learning (appre- 
ciatioa of the performing arts and architecture), speech, philosophy, and 
religion; in the Social and Behavioral Sciences — anthropology, economics, 
geography, government, history, psychology, sociology, and social statistics; 
in the Biological Sciences — biolt^, bioHshemistry, bio-physks, botany, 
genetics, micro-biology, and zoology; in the Physical Sciences — astronomy, 
chemistry, earth science or geology, and physics; and Mathematics (the^ 
retical and applied). Inter-disciplinary areas of concentration may be 
established such u American studies, European studies, Asian studies, 
African studies. Black studies, computer science, conservation and environ- 
ment studies, international studies, population studies, and urban studies. 
In developing its undergraduate program offerings and curricular patterns, 
public universities are urged to avoid three common faults: (1) undue 
proliferation of courses with small enrollments and a high degree of 
qwcialization in subject matter content; (2) emphasb upon abstract 
knowledge without clear-cut indication of its relevance to and foundation 
in human experience; and (3) neglect of the instructional importance of 
baccalaureate courses in favor of a^ention to instruction at the master's 
degree and doctoral degree level. 

5. New programs in the Arts and Sciences should be carefully 
evalnated to determine whether os not they represent the addition of a 
*'nonnal*' component of the erqrected program specializations within the 
field. If a proposed new program is in a highly ^recialized subject of 




study, such as the Chinese lan^age, Ruuian language, Greek language, 
aeronautics, entomology, biophysics, and astrophysics, then the n^ 
for such an additional program among Ohio’s public institutions of higher 
education should be carefully reviewed. 

6. It, is recommended that further consideration be given by the 
Board of Regents and by public universities to meaningful ways in which 
the quality of instruction^ activity in the Arts and Sciences mi^t be 
evaluated.' There is a need to stimulate efforts to improve such instruction 
and to convince the public that Ohio's public universities do offer programs 
in the Arts and Sciences of first quality. There is no external examimttion 
or professional licensing procedures in the Arts arid Sciences, although 
the Graduate Record Examination and the Miller Analogies Test provide 
a partial method of evaluating student Mhievement. 

Bosiaess Adasiahtratfoa 

1. Professional education in business administration has been the 
third largest instructional program at the baccalaureate level in (Biio'a 
public universities. All public universities offer this program, and the 
degrees awarded constitute approximately 20 percent of all bachelor’a 
degrees. Because of the continuing need for managerial and apecialized 
staff skilla in American business, public universities should continue 
and should strive to improve their baccalaureate programs in business 
administration. 

2. The demands upon and expectations from managerial skills in 
business are such that the baccalaureate program in busineu administratUm 
must give increased attention to analytical techniques, the capacity fmr 
I^lem*s<dving, organizational competence, and the social obligations of 
busineu enterprise. Increasingly, busineu numagers must have an under* 
standing of and the capacity to cope with the external environment, the 
social context, of busineu. Baccalaureate programs in business need to 
be reassessed and redesigned with these needs in mind. These programs 
also need the staff and other resources required to achieve the desired 
improvements in instructional effectiveneu. 

3. The long-term prospect is for a shortage rather than oversupply 
of graduates at the baccalaureate level in busineu administration. It is 
desirable that undergraduate enroUments in this program be increased 
from the approximately 23,000 students as of 1969-70 to as many as 
40,000 in 1979-80. 

Teacher Edncalion 

1. Teacher education is the processional preparatkm of individuals 
to provide instruction, qwcial services, and the administrative management 
for the pre-school, elementary school, intermediate school, and s eco n da r y 
school ci the state and nation. The objective of teacher e du ca t i o n is to 







provide the best possible instruction and man^nMnt for the schools 
of our society. All twelve public universities in Ohio are engaged in 
education. The total enrollment at the baccalaureate level was 
some 34,500 students in 1969-70, and the total number of bachelor’s 
degrees awarded came to around 6,800. Next to degrees in arU and 
sciences, teacher education is the second largest instructional program at 

the bac^aureate level for Ohio’s public universities. 

2. The demand for school teachers in Ohio is expected to decline 
during the decade of the 1970’s. An estimate of new teachers to be hired 
by CBiio’s public schools jwepared for the Ohio Board of Regents indicates 
that 7,500 new teachers were needed in 1970; that 5,600 new teachers 
wiU be needed in 1975; and that 5,900 new teachers wU be needed in 
1980. Tfifitiiding the output of private colleges, we are iidonned thrt the 
total number ot persons obtaining teaching certificates in Ohio^ will be 
around 11,000 a year. Moreover, enrollment in teacher education may 
increase during the decade of the 1970’s so that the oversupply of teachers 
could be much worse 1980 than in 1970. 

3. The Board of Regenu urges public colleges of education to 
restrict enrollment to current levels, to invest in research and developmwt 
in teacher education and in manpower needs, and to undertake large scale 
improvements needed in teacher education. 

4. It is important for colleges of education to obtain continuing 
analytical data indfeating supply uid demand for teachers by levels of 
the Ohio school system (pre-school, elementary, intermed i a t e, and scctm- 
dary), and by areas of specializadon (art and music, En glish and language 
acts, foreign languages, mathematics, sciences, social studies, physical ^ 
hpglfb ed ucation, industrial arts, vocational education, special education, 
and counseling. Up to 1975 it appears that there will be shortages rather 
Sbo" overages in the supply of teachers of sciences, industrial arts, home 

mathematics, the arts, vocational education, and counseling. 

5. The CMiio Board of Regents should not approve imy enrolment 

in baccalaureate programs of teacher education in the light of 
the currently known fsett about teacher supply and demand in Ohio during 
the decade of the 1970’s. 



X. INSIRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS: 
■ACCALAURBATE PROFESSIONAL 

^^*r*The State of Ohio offers pcofessiooal edu ca tio n in sigricultiire at 
the baccalaureate (and at the graduate) ievel only at The Ohio State 
University through its CTolifgy of Agriculture and Home Econn mi^ 
a 4 fyiiiibH pmportkin of the American labor market is devoted 



to .f&nn operations snd man&genienti continued attention to agncultuial 
instruction, research, and continuing education is needed in order to 
provide the necessary output of food and fiber for domestic and foreign 
markets and in order to ensure efficient food processing and distribution. 

2. The undergraduate enrollment in agriculture and forestry at 
The Ohio State University should be expected and planned to increase 
from 1,620 studenU in 1969-70 to 2,000 students in 1979-80. Ohio 
students interested in obtaining professional education in agriculture at 
the bachelor’s degree level must be accommodated at Ohio State since no 
other bacetdaureate program will be established in the state. The number 
of baccalaureate degrees conferred in agriculture and forestry should be 
expected to increase from 465 to about 570 by 1980. Experience has 
indicated that of those studenU obtaining a baccalaureate in agriculture 
and forestry (when studied five years after receiving their degrees), about 
45 percent have employment in business and industiy, about 25 percent in 
education, about 10 percent in farm management, about 15 percent in 
public service, and about 5 percent will be punning graduate study. 

3. There is a growing interest in the study of natural resources, and 
a School of Natural Resources has been established as a part of the College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics at The Ohio State Univenity. 
Instruction in natural resources now includes specializatitm in conservation 
artd outdoor education, fisheries and wildlife management, forest industries, 
forest science, park administration and outdoor recreation, and natural 
resources development. 

Aiy^ Medical PipImIom 

1 1. Apart from the field of nursing to be considered later, there are 
several ba cca la\i re*t«* programs which prepare individuals to serve in 
allied medical professions as essential co-workers in a health team. These 
programs include medical technology* medical dietetira, dental hygiene, 
medical communicati.'w, occupational therapy, and physical therapy. There 
is a School of Allied Medical Professions attached to the College of 
Medicine of Ohio State, but there are also one or more baccalaureate pro- 
grams in medical technology, physical therapy, and dietetics at ten other 
state universities. Most of these programs suffer from a lack of sufficient 
enrollment to meet the demands for such talent, or to support strong 
initructional activity. 

2. Special effortt should be made to strengthen baccalaureate pro- 
grams in allied medical professions through Increased enrollment, through 
financial support, throng improved faciliti es, dn ougli better 
faculty membe^ through more effective methods of instruction. 

. . 3. Otte the programs offered at The (Miio State UniverslQr, 
programs in sUied medical programs which do not reach a 
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reasonable enrollment in relation to required resources should be dis* 
continued. 

4. There is a definite need for letter manpower planning in the 
allied health professions, for more coordination of similar programs to 
ensure comparable standards, and for articulation between associate degree 
programs and baccalaureate programs in this field. 

5 . There is a need for additional baccalaureL>te programs in medical 
records administration. One such program how exists at Ohio State. At 
IfMt one other university with appropriate staff and other resources should 
develop such a program. 

6. The Board of Regents and the public universities should give 
further attention to p lannin g activity in this field of study. The extent of 
the employnaent demsmd for sdlied medical professional personnel it not 
clear at present, but concerted efforts are needed to increase enrollment 
and degrees granted in thse fields of study. 

AicMtcctwc 

1. Professional programs in architecture at the baccalaureate level 
are currently offered at five public universities; Cmcmnati, Kent State, 
Miami, Ohio, and Ohio State. The Board of Regents should not approve 
any bacca Uufea*g programs beyond those now in existence. 

2. There is a need to expand enrollments in baccalaureate programs 

from approximately 1400 full-time studenU to approximately 16M full- 
time students by 1980, with the expectation that each program will have 
a of 300 students by that time. 

3. There is a tendency at present for the five-year baccalaureate 
program in architecture to be replaced by a four-year program in environ- 
mental design, with two years of further education required in order to 
obtain the degree Master of Architecture. Although some diversity in 
program content and emphasis among the five uiuversities is desiraUe, 
it is recommended that some conunon standards of program activity and 
degrees awarded should be developed. 

4. There is a need to ensure that the ftmilities are adequate to the 
enrollment tmd the instructional activity in architectural programs, ^ 

these ineel accreditation standards. 

He Pirfeimiag Alts 

1. All state-assisted univeiuties offer baccalauieate programs m 
the performing arts: art, design, .music, dance, drama. The total enrollment 
at the undergraduate level is around 8^ students, and the . number of 
bachelor's degrees awarded was about 1600 as of 1969-70. Some erinffl- 

eSpansiod should be hocommodated 'duringithe T97d s, but the talent 
avaHaUe for iuch enroUinent is uncertain. 
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. 2. Baccalaureate programs in the performing arts confront a trouble- 
some complexity: to place emphasis upon individual competence as a 
performer or to place emphasis upon individual competence to instruct 
others in the techniques of performance and in the appreciation of perform- 
ing talent. Opportunities for individual performance on a full-time pro- 
fessional basis are reUtively limited, uid the perfojining artist (painter* 
designer, musician, dancer, or actor) must <^n supplement his or her 
livelihood. with other employment as a critic, as a teacher, o* in some other 
capacity. Baccalaureate prognuns in the performing arts must afford a 
place for tte person of general talent in addition to the individual 
outstanding talent. The person of general talent may do much to assist 
in the advancement of the cultural awareness of the American public. 

3. An important part of the mission of programs in the performing 
arts has been to provide exhibitions and performances within the acade mi c 
community itself in order to afford all students an opportunity to observe 
artistic achievement to develop an understanding the vitality of 
artistic comment upon the human condition. This endeavor should be 
encouraged and should be extended on all campuses. 

4. There is a shortage of adequate, specialized instructirmal facilities 
for the performing arts according to the faculties engaged in this activity, 
and increased attention should be given to these needs. 



1. Baccalaureate programs in engineeriog are offered currently by 
eight public universities in Ohio. Along with those in four privately 
sponsored institutions of higher education, there is sn adequate number 
of baccalaureate programs in engineering in (Xiio. 

2. The public institutions as of 1969-70 had an enroUment of 
approximately 10,000 students at the baccalaureate level, and awarded 
about 1600 degrees. It would be desiraUe to increase the number of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded by 1979-80 to 2.500, with a correspo n di n g 
increase in enrollment to approximately 15,000 students or a lesser 
enrollment with a higher propc^on of all undergraduates completing the 
degree req;uirements. 

3. As a profession in adiich knowledge of the physical adences and 

of mathematics must be applied with judgment to prscticsl pro bb i m s abont 
bow to utilize the and forces of nature economicall y and nsefbUy 

for the of »«*■ , engineering demands hi^i intellectual competence 

and definhe individual akiU in all its practitionets. The nature and extent 
of study are undergoing oonaidersble adjustment in order to 

refect new or.expended requirements. The treditioeal four-yem under- 
fiaduate program is beiog su p p i e m e nt ed in some Instsncee by the ad diti o n 



of a fifth year leading to a master’s degree as the first recognized profes- 
sional degree. Moreover, tradiiional program objectives in civii engineering, 
chemical engineering, electric and - electronic engineering, metallurgical 
engineering, and mechanical engineering are being supplemented by hew 
program specializations such as environmental engineering, transportation 
engineering, energy production engineering, information systems engineer- 
ing, and bio-medkal engineering. Colleges of engineering need to re- 
evaluate and revise their progranu cf instruction to meet the changing 
requiicments of engineering in a changing society. 

4. Opportunities for qualified students to transfer into baccalaiueate 
engiiieeriog programs at the sophomore and junior year levels should be 
maintained* 

5. Baccalaureate progranu in industrial technology are a useful 
supplement to engineering education, although the demand for these 
graduates remains uncertain. An industrial technology program iiiay be 
useful in providing industry and other iiutitutions with persons who have 
developed a practical ability to help solve immediate production problems, 
but such programs are not a substitute for the engineering science and 
engineering competence needed in the society of the 1970’s. 

6. Engineering education will require improved resources in faculty 
and f<«cilities in the years ahead. Research will also become an increasingly 
important adjunct to engineering education. 

Hosm EcosomIci 

1. Home economics is a profefsional field of study of the human 
and material forces affecting family life in the home ^ the application 
of this knowledge for the benefit of improved and effwtive family living. 
The generally accepted areas of study encompassed in the professional 
education of home economics are: (1) foods and nutrition, (2) clothing 
and textiles, (3) child development and family relations, (4) home manage- 
ment and family economics, and (5) household furnishings and equipment. 
Baccalaureaite programs in home economics are offered in eight of die 
state-assist^ univenities, ToUl enroliment in these baccali^ureate pro- 
grams should be expected to increase from some 2,600 students in 1969*70 
to around 4,000 students in 1979-80, and the number of bachelor’s degrm 
awarded from around 600 to around 900. 

2; Home economics is.a professkmal field of study in which the 
number of gradustes is substantially less than the deniand for persons with 
sndi educational preparation for prbCesitiooal employment ' About S3 
percent of all professional hoioe economists currently find employnmt in 
about 30 peicent to dietetics, ’and the remainder to bustoeu, 
indintiy and go^nunent. Employment opportunities to dietetics and in 
b us fae s n-snd foveramrot are expected to increase in the decade of the 



' 3. Baccalaureate programs in home economics face many new kinds 
of problems as the scope of professional opportunities for graduates in 
this field expands: problems in curriculum adjustment, in enrollment 
growth, in placement, and in professional association with para^professional 
personnel. 

IowwiIImii 

1. Education in journalism has beconw increasingly education in 
mass communication, regardless of the media involved (the newspaper, 
radio, television, or other publications). Education in journalism has had 
to accomnsodate the need for subject matter competence (in literature 
and the performing arts, public affairs, science, sports, womim’s affairs, 
education) with competence in professional performance (gathering 
information, writing, editing, presentation, standards). Baccalaureate degree 
programs in journalism are currently offered at Bowling Green, Kent, 
Ohio State, Ohio, and Toledo. Instruction in journalism is available at five 
other state-assisted universities. Enrollments in baccalaureate programs 
number around 1800 students and degrees awardul have been around 370. 
Some small increase in enrollment and degrees granted should be expected 
in the 1970’s. 



2. There appears to be a need for one new baccalaureate program 
in journalism in southwestern Ohio.. 

3. Existing instructional programs do not apear to give sufficient 
attention to such subjects as the economics and management of man 
conimuhication, advertising, photo-journalism, broadcast joumalira, and 
the graphic arts. 

4. Baccalaureate programs in journalism must have the facilities and 
other resources to meet the accreditation standards.of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism. 



5. The relationship of instructional programs in journalism to campus 
newspapers at each university is in need of clarification and precise defini- 
tion. A campus newspaper is considered a student activity undertaken as a 
service to students; tte point of view is that of providing information and 
ideas of interest to students or evra to particular groups of students. An 
instructional program in journalism needs a puUication as a laboratory or 
as, a practical exercise in newsgathering* writing, editing, and publishing. 
A latoratoiy newspaper mutt entail preparatkm for participalion in the 
culture of American society, not just par^ipation In the youth culture of 
a unwersity campus. There is sdmie quation whether or not these conflicts 
in i^t ,^^view eij^ be reconciled In a single puUication. 



1« The- American Nurses A s so c iation has drawn a distioctioo between 
educathm ior ^technical nursing pnetioe and e du ca t io n for professional 






mining practice. Education for technical nursjng practice requires as a 
minimum a two-year program resulting in award of the associate degree. 
Education for professional nuning practice; requires as a minimum a 
baccalaureate program. Professional nursing practice entails direct patient 
care under general rather than close medical supervision, the supervision 
of technical nursing practice, and special nursing practice such as sphool 
nuning, industrial nursing, and extended care nursing. As of 1970 four 
state-assisted universities had been approved by the State Board pf Nur^ifig 
Education and Nurse Registration to offer baccalaureate prograihs in pro- 
fessional nursing practice. Enrollment in these programs caine fo l;,i99 
students and the bachelor’s degrees awarded around 220, Thefe is a need 
to increase this enrollment to around 4,000 studenu and to increase the 
number of degrees awarded to around 900 a year, 

2. Enrollment expansion in baccalaureate degree programs makes it 
dewaUe to increase the number of public universities offering this program 
from four to seven. At present there are two public universities in northeast 
Ohio, one in central Ohio, and one in southwest Ohio offering baccalaureate 
programs in nursing. Consideration should be given to offering new pro- 
grams at Qeveland, Dayton, and Toledo. 

Pharmary 

1. The profession of pharmacy has undergone substantial change 
as a result of the remarkable development of the pharmaceutical industry 
in the United States. The community pharmacist — and about 85 percent 
of the 122,000 registered pharmacists in this country are engaged in 
community practice — has beccine primarily a dispenser rather than a 
compounder of drugs. In the future, the profession of pharmacy will move 
increasingly toward the business distribution of drugs (inventory control, 
purchasing, and mariceting) or toward the concept of pharmaceutical 
service involving drug consultant service to physicians and nurses in 
addition to drug marketing. It is not yet dear in which direction the 
profession will move, and education in pharmacy is at the present time 
confused by this uncertainty. 

2. It seems desirable in Ohio that baccalaureate programs in phar- 
ma^ at public institutions should be oriented in the direction of educatbn 
of the pharmacist to be a drug expert in a community or as a member of a 
health care team. This will mean mre infensive education 'in human 
biology and in clinical sciences. ‘ 

. 3. Of the four colleges of pharmacy in Ohio, three aro parts of 

public universities. The total enroUn^'t of ^t^^ three colleges ip 1969-70 
at the baccalaureate level was about 675 students, and the total nuniber of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded was around 150. The bisccalaureate program 
is one oC’five'yeah-duratioii. The five-year program- should be continued, 
with ap propr ia te ^changes in curriculum content to reflect ^the'changiag 




nature of the profession. Expansion of enrollment in pharmacy education 
will depend upon the determination of new directions in the pharmacy 
profession, new directions which seem likely to become more clearly 
defined in the next few years. 

4. Additional study should be given by the Board of Regents to the 
possibility and desirability of encouraging the development of two*year 
programs in pharmacy technology. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Social Work , 

1. Professional education in social work at the baccalaureate level 
seeks to enable individuals to acquire the knowledge and skill needed to 
assist families and persons nieeting adverse circumstances of poverty, 
delinquency, probation, imprisonment, and other, social problems. Such 
education consists usually of courses involving knowledge, practice, and 
field experience. As of 1969-70, seven public univenities offered courses 
in socid work. Five public universities offered a baccalaureate degree 
program in social workl All twelve public universities were members of 
the Council on Social Work Education, the accrediting agency in the field. 
The total enrollment in baccalaureate programs as of 1969-70 came to 
arwund 950 students and the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded to 
some 230. It is desirable that the enrollment should be increased to around 
2,500 students and the number of degree to around 600. 

2. There is a continuing need for baccalaureate programs in social 
Work, and the professional objective and content of these programs should 
be strengthened. Innovation and flexibility appear to be inajor needs in 
education for the “helping profession.” PuUic universities tiering courses 
in social work should review their programs and decide whether or not it 
is desirable and feasible to upgrade these courses to full professional 
baccalaureate status meeting accreditation standards applicable to such 
status.' 

3. At the baccalaureate level, it appears desirable to recognize tsvo 
or three areas of major interest in the professional education of sociid vrark 
personnel: family assistance, corrections, and probation and parole. These 
should be areas of concentration rather than dUferectiated degr^ programs. 
The appropriate degree to be awarded for any one of these concentrations 
should be the Bachelor of Science in social work. 

4. It is desirable that the exp^ion and improveinent of baccalaureate 
programs in social, work shottld be undertaken by the public universiti^ 
in accordance with a state-widedivision of speciidization in order to avoid 
duplication and expense of instruction which would prodnee more profes- 
sional r personnel than needed. ;it is particulariy dMiraUe to encourage 
progiains involving ex|wriincntation and ini^ in providing help to 
individuals and fsimiliesi programs which depart from' traditional ideas 
about social work. 




XI. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS: MASTER'S LEVEL 



Arts aad Sd — ce s , 

1. The master’s degree in the various disciplines of the Arts ana 

Sciences represent esscnUally a hrst professional degree in the s^laxsl^ 
of the particular specialization. The degree may be terminal or it may w 
preparatoo' to further graduate study and resc^h. The deg^ may be 
important in preparing an individual for specialized work in business, 
government, secondary school teaching, higher educational instruction, or 
other activity. In some disciplines, as in chemistry and physics, there is a 
disposiUon on the part of certain scholars to believe that a master’s de^ 
is unnecessary and that the graduate student should have as his onginm 
obiecUve the completion of requirements for a doctoral degree. The B<«rd 
of Regents recommends that the master’s degree in the various disaplines 
of the Arts and Sciences should be regarded as a useful and necessary 
degree and as an integral part of graduate study. 

2. Eleven of the twelve public universities offer a conriderable 
number of master’s degrees programs in the Arts and Sciences. I* 
appear to be desirable for Central State University to cooperate with Wnght 
State University and possibly other state universities in offering master s 
degree programs. 

3. As of June 30, 1970, the number of approved master’s degree 

programs in the Arts and Sciences offered by the public universities varied 
substantially. The Ohio State University offered master’s degree progranM 
in practically all disciplines and in many specaalizations (such as Slavonic 
languages). The University of Onemnati offered master’s dej^ program 
in the Arts and Sciences on a comprehensive basis. Older public unwr^ies 
such as Akron, Bowling Green, Kent, Miami, Ohio, and Toledo offered a 
substanUal number of master’s degree programs. The n^r state uni- 
versities such as aevcland, Youngstown, and Wright State just 

beginning to develop these programs. The enrollment m masters dc^ 
programs in 1969-70 for aU public universities came to almost 19, tw 
^ents, both in the Arts and Sciences and in professional fields of ^dy. 
It is estimated that about 35 percent of aU these enrollments were m ^ 
Arts and Sciences, and on an autumn head count basis th^ enr ollme^ 
came to about 6,500 Individoal students. By 1980 it should be 

that on a autumn bead count basis this enroUmeot would mcr«^ » around 
13,000 students. The number of master’s degrees awarded by puraic 
universities in the Aits and Sciences in 1969-70 was approxim^y 1,700. 
It should be expected that the number of sue* d^rees would amount to 

3,300 by 1980. 

4. As rapidly as feasible in the light of avaflable staff and other 
resour^ the newer state universities should dwelop 
programs in the basic disc^lines of the aits and sdences: English, speech. 



two or three modem foreign languages, philosophy, American and Western 
European history, economics, geography, government, general psychology, 
sociology, biological sdcTKXs, chctnbtry, physics, geok^y, and mathematics. 
Intcr-disciplinaiy programs should also be given consideration. 

5. All master’s d^ree programs should be carefully evaluated in 
terms of emi^oymcnt demands and should be designed to meet definhdy 
established nec^ of a metropolitan area or of a prirfessaon. 

6. Highly specialized master’s degree programs in the Arts and 
ScietKes, such as in .nrchaic and little used languages, should be offered 
only at The Ohio Su?;ie University and the University of GnchmatL 

Professional Fields — General 

1. The master’s d^ree is increann^y becoming an indispaisable 

degree in professkma] edu ca t i on beyond the baccalaureate. H<e d^rce is 
widely r^rded as further desirable profession^ specialization in sudi 
fiekb as agricultural sdence, archhecture, the pe rfo rming arts, business 
administration, engineering, home economics, journalism, nursing, phar* 
macy, and teacher education. Tbe master's d^ree is generally expected as 
minimum preparatkm for individuals entering upon education 

instruction in these 6dds, and the d^ree b useful lor pcofesskmal practH 
tioners as weO. tn some fidds, such as library sdence, public adnnnistratioo, 
and soda] work, tbe master’s d^ree may be oonskfered as the first pro* 
fessional degree; a simflar devdopoient is being consideted in sodi profes* 
skmal fields of study as ardntecture and engbieern^ Even in fi^ of 
graduate professional educatiofi such as law, dentistty, medicine, optometry, 
and veterinary medictrK there ate master’s dqgree programs entdlii^ 
spectal preparation for instniction and reseatdi hi these areas. It seam 
evident that the master's d^rce wiD continue to grow in importance during 
tbe decade of the 1970’s as a professional d e gree. 

2. Of nearly 6,000 masta’s degrees awarded by Ohio’s public 
univetstdes in 1969-70, 70 percent or 4,300 sodi degrees were in profes- 
donal fields of study. Six out of ten of these master’s de gre e s in profession^ 
study were awarded in teadier education. Tbe next two most i m port ant 
fiekb were business adminburation and en^neeting. Tbe total enroilmait 
at the master^ d^pee level in pro f ess i onal fields of study b esdniated to be 
arouiid 12,500 students. Thb entdlment may be e x p ected to advance to 
20,000 studenb dorii^ tbe I970’s and tbe n umber of d eg re es awarded to 
6 , 000 . 

AgrierdHuv 

1. to 1969-70 there were some 210 students eBtoOed at the mmter’s 
dqgree leve! in agricultural ^recialties at Ibe Otao Univetsity. Tbe 
trambw of master’s degrees c or tfetred was around 40. It b anticipated that 
tUs oitolhnctft wifi increase daring the decade of the 1970’s. 
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AMsd Ml rrnfiiilnM 

1. A matter*! d^ree program in botpital adminbtration is currently 
o ffe red at The Ohio State Univefsity. In addition, the University offen a 
master of scienoe d^iee to provide instructors for associate degree and 
baocalamcate pro gra ms in medical dietetics, medical tedmciogy, occupa* 
tiooal therapy, phydcal therapy, and other allied medical professions. 
These enrollfflents will hopefully expand as more instractors are needed at 
the assoc iate d^ree and baccalanreate levels. 

The firfanmlag Arts 

1. Master's degree p rog ra m s in art, music, theater, design, «id dance 
are c ur re n tly offered by seven public universities with an enroQiitent of 
approximately 1,100 students as of 1969-70. It appears that most of these 
students ate eitber sdiool teac^sers or are priming to become teacben; 
a few mi^ be preparing to become instructors at the higher edacatkm level 
There is voeae question whether or not additional programs are needed. An 
eofollmetit of 1400 students would appear to be adequate to the estimated 
needs by 1980. 

AfckltocMre 

1. If the Master of Architecture should become the irst professional 
d eg r ee hi ardihectote, the degree will need to be offered by the five public 
universi ties pr ovi d i n g instruclioii in ardjhecturc. Otherwise a master's 
d^ree p rogram in architecture to prepare individaals to teach in this field 
or to Mtg a ge in some highly specialized area of professiood practice should 
be limited to the University of Cincinnati and The Ohio State University. 
Emonment in such special (orpose programs should not be expected to be 
more than ISO students by 1980. 

1 . Master's d^tee progr am s in business administration are currently 
offered in nine public universities with an enrollment of around 1,800 
students as of 1969-70. Nearly 600 d^rees were uu nfen ed in thb fidA 
It seems evident that at least eleven public universities should offer thh 
prpgtam and that enrollment wHI expand to at least 3,O0O or perhaps 3400 
by 1980. In most instarKcs, this p rogr am should be oriented primarily to 
assist the individoai already e mpl o y ed in business in the area where the 
public university fe located. A limited number of students should be enruHed 
hi full-time study for a master's de g re e in business administration. 

r"**7!**htettr’s degne p r o g rams in engineering ate cotrently being 
offered at all eight public univettities with colleges engineeri n g. The 
emoRment as of 1969-70 was mound 2,000 students and the degrees 
awarded were around 500. If the Master of Engineering should become 




the first professkmal degree (in contrast with the Badielor of Scieiice in 
engineering at the baccalaureate level), then enraOment at thb kvd of 
instructioa would have to be increased four^fold in the decade of the 1970*s. 




1. Master's degree progrann in home oconomics are being offered 
currently at five public universities with a total enroUment of about 160 
students as of 1969>70. The primary o^iective in these programs is to 
prepare teachen at the coUege level. An erqMUisioo of this eoroUnietit is 
urgently needed and should be increased at least to 300 students as of 
1980. One additional program is needed in northwestern Ohio and some 
means of coope ra tkm among iitttitutioitt not now offermg the program a 
highly desirable. 

l.ioradfani 

1. Master's degree p ro grams hi journalism are being offered by three 
public universities, with a total eorottmertt of about 120 students as of 
1969*70. These programs seek to assist incfividoals in devdopii^ hi^y 
rpedalined competencies in jonraalim practice and to prepare hidividoals 
as iiatructots in the field. There does not a^ppear to be any need Cor addi* 
tkmal master's d^ree programs bi this fidd 

Law 

1. There has been some tfiscusdon of die desirabifity of a p rogr am 
for the degree Master of Scieooe in law whidi would ptqiate a pe raon for 
a Iqpd eo ansel ir^ or Cor an advisoty role but not as a prac titi ooe r . Sudi 
a program needs rnudi more extensive con si de rati on and a d ar ifie mi on of 
o bj ec tiv e s b e fo re it should be ap pro v ed by the Board of Reg ent s. There 
has also been rfiscussion about the deshidiffity oC a new degree Master of 
Jurrsprodence to foOow after the Juris Doctor degree and to ptCpflIC 
hidividnals as ii mt i tic to rs of the law. Uns khid of p rogr am also needs 
careful setutfoy before approval. 

EiAraty ScieMsa 

1. Apart from educational preparaii o n of imfividoals to ser v e as 
sdioot librarians wht^ the conttatt of teacher educ Mi oii offded mt 
public universities, there ate two p t pg i ams for the degree of Master of 
uDniy ocicnGc Gunenuy oncfcu uj two piioiic univuutici oi unio, tm 
library scimceptqgtmii at Kcm Side Utu v etsity has been ac ci e dhed by the 
American Library A s soc ia t i o tt ; the Hbraty scienc e p ro gram at the Umversity 
of Toledo is seek i ng sodi scc r td itaU oo. A tlntd program has been ap pr ov e d 
for de velo pm en t at Wt^ State Utrivets^. Aldmo^ a consultant to the 
Ohio Board of Regents r ecomme nd ed the ci e aU o n of a new program in 
Mmuy science, the Board has been advised by hi library pand that no 
adffitkmd such progr am s ate needed. R R h^petative that the fibrary 
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sdeoce program at the University of Toledo be i mpro v ed so as to meet 
acoedhatioa standards. Assuming that the program at the University of 
Toledo will meet accreditation standards, the Board of R^ents believes 
that no new traditionally-orient e d programs for the d^rce Master of 
Library Sdeoce should be a p p r o v ed. The Board does recommend that the 
master's and doctor's d^ree programs in computer science offered by The 
Ohio &ate University indude a library applicatioo because of the unique 
opportunity for cooperation with Chemical Abstracts and Battdie Memorial 
Institute, as well as the ttew automated medical library now under 
construction. 



- a 

1. As of 1969-70, two public universities offered the degree of 
Master of Science in Nursing, with an enrollment of about 85 students. 
There is no need for any additional such programs, but the enrollment in 
these two p r o grams should be increased to 300 students as soon as possible. 




(^plomctry 

1. In 1969-70, The Ohio &ate University reported five students as 
camSdates for the Master of Science d^ree in op to me tr y. Tbe Coll^ 
of Op to me tr y wishes to increase this enrollment to 30 students. The pro- 
gram is intended to provide irtstmetion in dinical research to prepare 
optometrists for faculty p o si tion s . The Board of R^ents recommends that 
an objective of 20 students a year be fixed for this program. 



1. The three colleges of pharmacy in public universities also offer a 
master's degree program. Tbe graduate entoilmeot in two of these programs 
quite small as of 1969-70 (3 and 5 students re sp ectively). If these 



entolfanents cannot be i n cr e a s e d to 15 students eadi by 1973, the programs 
should be dsoontinued. The master's rfcgree program at The Ohio State 
thi iveisity should continue to operate at the current enronment levd. 



l^hBc Adadnidialisn 

1. As of 1969-70, only Tbe Ohio State University had a profestional 
p rogr am in poUiC a d m ini s tr atio n at the master's degree level. Consideration 
sbould be given to the possible need fdr such programs hi Ondnoati, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Akton fdr part-time students. 

am n^n 

1. As of 1969-70, only the Ohio State University among the public 
aniverri ties offered a Master of Social Work p rog ram with an entoDnient 
of about 185 students. Tbe objective of this program ap pe ar s primanTy to 
be one of preparing hafividitab as advanced practitioners. There b also a 
need to prepare individiiab as supervisois and administrators and as 
instructots. As of 19^-70, apptoxhnatdy 185 students were enrolled for 
die master's d^ree at the Sdiod of Sodal Work; in Tbe Ohio State 
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University. The Boaixl of Regents recommends that the enrollment in this 
program be held at current levels, and that three nev schools be esublished 
on a cooperative basis in northeastern Ohio, northwestern Ohio, and 
southwestern Ohio with an enrollment objective of 50 students at the 
master's dqpee level for each school. The emphasis in these programs 
should be upon the need for instructkm of supervisors, administrators, 
and instructors. 

Teacher E in cati on 

1. AU twelve public universities as of 1969*70 offered master's 
degree programs in teaciter cducatkm, although one such program was 
being phased out. The total enrollment in these programs was around 6,000 
students, and the number of degrees awarded was around 2,400. It is 
important that these programs be strengthened insofar as they relate to 
elementary and secondary school instruction. Prograim in counseling, 
special education, and educational administration should be reviewed to 
ensure the realizatioo of appropriate standards of content, practke, and 
performanoe. 



1. As of 1970, there were two cohoes of dentistry located in Ohio, 
one at The Ohio State University (public) and one at C:ase Western 
Reserve Umvcisity (private). Appr oxi m ate ly 82 percent of all dentists 
practf'ing in Ohio are graduates of one or the other of these two unhrernties. 
The enrontnem of the (joOege of Dentistty at Ohio State in 1969-70 was 
600 students, and the number of d^rees as Doctor of Dental Surgery 
awarded came to 145. The size of the entoing dss in dentistry at The 
(Riio State University will be increased from 155 to 200 students as soon 
at facilities now under ooosttuctkm are completed. The size of the entering 
dass at Case Western Reserve was increased fnm 67 to 92 students in 
1969. Ohio’s enroDmeot in the two colieges of dentistry rqiresents 5J 
percent of that in an dental schools in the natioo. 

2. The extent of a possible sbotts^e in the number of Doctors of 
Dental Surgery in the United SUtes by 1980 has not been fuDy explored. 
The shortage, if any, will depend upon advances in preventive care (such 
as water Doittidation) which may reduce the demand for dental care and 
changes in dental produetivHy achieved by means of atnfliary persoimel, 
sadi 96 dental hygiettisti. There ate fo rce s at work to increme die demand 
tipon dental cahe, such as e xpans i o n of insnranoe and medical benefit 
p t p gr atns whidi may indnde dental as wdl as medical attention. 



m INSnUCnONAL programs: 
GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL 



Dcnifaliy 




3. From all available data at Ihh tine, the Ohio Board of Regents 
concludes that there n no need for a new college of dentistry in Ohio for 
the decade of the I970*s. It is proposed that the Board seek legislative 
authorization to enter into a contract vrith Case Western Reserve University 
for the suf^rt of an increase in its program of dental educatioa from an 
entering class of 92 students to an entering class of 1 10 students. 

Law 

1 . L^al education in Ohio for the practice of law b strongly oriented 
toward preparation of an individual for general practice. Legal education 
in Ohio largely serves a student body drawn heavily from Ohio. Clinical 
ex p e r ience and the problem approach to legal education are often lacking. 
Criticisms of legal liducation in Ohio include such items as: large classes, 
a high ratio of students to faculty, undue emphasis upon the case method 
of study, failure to provide a perspective of the law in the context of its 
dbtiibutioa of societal values, and inadequate inculcation of professional 
standards and values. 

2. Currently there are nine colleges of law in Ohio, of which five 
are component parts of five public universities. Of the four collies of law 
operating under private sponsorship. Chase College of Law in Gndnnati 
b the only one without any university affiliation. It may be desirable for 
Chase Cbll^ of Law to become affiliated with a public university. 

3. The enroHment of the public universities in 1969-70 for the Jurb 
Doctor d^ree came to 2,200 studentr, and the number of degrees awarded 
was around 540. Current planning anticipates an enroliiiKnt of 4,000 law 
students by 1980, and this aj^pears to be adequate. There b no need for 
any additional law school in the public universities of Ohio, other than the 
possible absorption of Chase College of Law. 

4. There b a jrface for part-time professional education in law, and 
none of the opportunities rww provided f^or such study should be curtailed. 
Part-tune l^al education b b^ carried on in a university setting, in con- 
junction with full-time l^al educa t ion, under careful standards of achieve- 
ment, and with a limitation upon the period for completion of all degree 
requirements (such « five years). 

5. Professional education for Jaw practice should continoe to be 
based upon a broad foundation of undergr^uatc education in the Alts and 
Sctffw vs, should continue to evidence an academic-proressional character, 
and should continoe to develop the capacities and skilte common to legal 
practice in general. There b a need for somewhat more diversified course 
offerings, for more indhridoalized instro.tion, and for greater exposure to 
the realities of legal service in a complex, interdependent society. A possibly 
critical situation appears to be develqring between legal education and 
the state examinations for admission to l^al practice. 
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XOL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS: 
DOCTOR’S LEVEL 

AfU IHiS 9CmKC9 

1 . The Doctor of Philosophy degree represents the culminating point 
in formal education for a professional career as a scholar in one erf the 
disciplines comprising the Arts and Sciences. The degree is supposed to 
evidence individual achievement in at least three behavioral characteristics 
which attest scholarly endeavor mastery of the content of a qiecialized 
field of learning, mastery of the technique of inquiry in the q>ectalized 
field of learning, and capability to apply both content and technique to 
instruction and research in the field. In the humanities and the social 
sciences, more than half of all professional employment is provided by 
higher education itself in its own instructional, research, and public service 
activities. In the biolo^cal sciences, physical sciences, and mathematics, 
there are extensive demands for schdars in buriness and industry and 
in government. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is one of great prestige 
for the individual who receives H; a Doctor of Philosophy d^ree [program 
is widely regarded as a matter of academic prestige on the part of the 
university which offers it As of 1969-70, nine public universities had 
been authoriml to offer doctoral degree pre^rams. The enroUmmit in 
these pr o gr a ms was estimated to be about 3,300 students, and the number 
of degrees awarded was around 450. Some continued expansion of 
doctoral degree programs in Arts and Sciences is essential during the 
decade of the 1970's. 

2. The fu t u re demand for doctoral degrees in the Arts and Sciences 
is difficult to determine. There have been some reductions in this demand 
during the past year as a result of a slowdown in the rate of expamioo 
of research supported by the federal government and in the rate of enroll- 
ment expaiuion within higher education. This slowdown may be temporary 
and farther growth in demand during the 1970's is to be anticipated. At 
the same time, it is essential that overproduction be avoided and that 
standards of quality be maintained in the enrollment of doctoral candidates 
and in the award of doctoral degrees. Furthermore, careful attention must 
be given to the needs of busi.iess and govemmem for personnel from the 
scholarly profession as distinct from the needs of higher educatkm for 
such personnel. 

3. It is rec o mmended that the objective of Ohio's public institutions 
for award of doctoral degrees in Arts and Sciences by 1980 be fixed at 
1400, and that this number be distributed among major disciplinary areas 
approximately as follows: the Humanities — 275, the Social arid Be- 
harioral Sciences— 375, the Bkrfogkal Sciences — 325, and the Physical 
Sciences and Mathematics — 425. It is recommended that Ohio's public 
univerrities anticipate an enrollment of around 7,000 students in doctoral 
program s in the Arts and Sciences by 1980. 
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4 . Fonnal enrolltncnt of doctoral students should be planned to 
include as a maximum 135 quarter credit hours of instruction beyond 45 
quarter credit hours of graduate study at the master's dqjree level, including 
45 quarter credit hours of research instruction and up to 45 quarter credit 
boors of independent reading and seminar or tutorial discussion. 

5. Increased emphasis should be pven to the importance of doctoral 
students completing the degree requirements within a reasonable period 
of time after admission to candidacy for the doctoral degree. It is proposed 
that six years should be a reasonable time limit 

6. There is some current inteiest in the possibility of introducing a 
new degree for the preparation of college teachers. It has been proposed 
that this degree be ^gnated Doctor of Arts (D.A.). Before the Board of 
Regents a{q>roves any such new degree and new degree program, careful 
coomderation should be given to the proposals. Qualitative standards 
such, as those established by the Council Graduate Schools in the United 
States should be ensured. 

7. Apart from consideration of quality in terms of foculty personnel 
and hutmctional facilities, the urban univenities such as Oeveland State, 
Wri^t State, Youngstown State, the University of Akron, and the Univer* 
siqr of Toledo should give special attention in planning the development 
of doctoral degree programs to the needs for scholarly talent in their 
adjacent metrtqxslitan areas. 

8. Apart from coruideratirms of quality in terms of faculQr personnel 
and instmetiooal facilities, Ohio Univertity, Miami Univetsily, Bonding 
Green State University, and Kent State University should give spedal 
attention in plaiming the devdopment of doctoral degree programs to the 
needs for scholarly talent within hi^ier education. 

9. Before tqrproving new doctoral degree progra m s in the Arts and 
Sciences, the Board of Regents should give careful attention to the 
enrollinent ciq)acity aitd experience of The Ohio State UnivetslQr and the 
University of Cincinnati. Hi^Iy ^pecialixed doctoral degree programs 
where there it a very limited demand fbr scholarly talent should be offered 
only at The Ohio State Univmsi^ and the University of Gnciimati. 

Frafesrional S M y Ceasr a l 

1. The Doctor of nidosophy degree, the Doctor of Education degree, 
the Doctor of BusHiesi Administration degree, and other possible ptofes* 
skmal degrees represent the culminating point in formal education for a 
career of pretoskmal practice or erf pro ftt si o oal education and resMieh 
in a particu1a^ptof^ion. The degree is suf^posed to evidence indivi^at 
achievement in at least three behavioral characteristics which attest high 
p ro fessi onal competence: mastery .of die knowledge content irf a pttrfes* 



sional field, mastery of the skill needed to apply experience and knowledge 
to the solution of the most complex problems of professional service, and 
mastety of the skill needed to m^ilize professional resources in an 
organized performance of professional service. As of 1969*70, ei^t public 
universities were offering doctoral degree programs in education.; five were 
offering doctoral programs in engineering, and three were offering doctonal 
programs in business administration. Other doctoral programs in profes* 
sional fields of study tended to be concentrated at The Ohio State Univer* 
sity and the University of Cincinnati. 

2. The future demand for highly educated talent in professionirl 
fields of study is somewhat difficult to determine. As professional educa* 
tion expands, there is an increased demand for the highest educated talent 
as instructors and academic administrators. As professional practice 
becomes more highly specialized and requires greater individual compe* 
tence, there is an increased demand for the highest educated talent in the 
professional field. As professional practice becomes more highly orga ni zed, 
involving numbers of people in rendering professional service, there n an 
increased demand for the highest educat^ talent to perform leadership 
and management roles. As of 1969*70, the total entollmeot in all pro* 
fmional fields of study in Ohio's public universities came to about 3,500 
students, somewhat greater than the ennrflment for doctoral programs in 
the Arts and Sciences. The total number of degrees granted was around 
500 It is recommended that the puMic universities plan for an enrollmeot 
of around 4,500 doctoral students in professional fidds by 1980, with an 
anticipated output of qrproximately 900 degrees per year. 

Agiiculfwe 

1. There were about 190 doctoral degree students in the agricultural 
sciences at The Ohio State University in 1969*70, and this enrollment is 
expected to increase during the decade of the 1970's. 

AIM Mcdkal P rofeisions 

1. There were four doctoral students in this professional field at 
The Ohio State University in 1969*70, and it is to be hoped that this 
program could be increased to 15 students as soon as possiMe. 



Peifer m in g Ails 

1. There were about 400 studenu enrolled at the doctoral d^ree 
level in the performing arts as of 1969*70 at fmir pubik; universities. An 
enrollment objective of 450 by 1980 appears to be reasonable. With the 
inauguration of the Doctor of Musical Arts degree at The Ohio State 
University, there is some question whether or not another doctoral pro* 
gram in music is needed in Ohio. If there is such need, Kent State may 
be die appropriate place for this program. 
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r Theft were approximately 270 students at the doctoral ie%al in 
busiDesi admintstration enrolled at three public universities in 1969*70. 
It should be recognized that the degree Do^or of Business Administratioo 
is a degree primarily for instructors. There does not appear to be any 
need for any increase in the enrollment of this program and no need for 
the creatioo of any new programs. 



1. There were approximately 675 students enrolled at the doctoral 
degree level in engineering at five public universities in 1969-70. This 
enrollment should be hKreased to around 1,000 students by 1980, and 
two additional universities should be encouraged to dc «elop such programs 
by that date. 



Bhune EcmnnuIcs 

1. There were some 60 students at the doctoral level in home 
econ omics enroiled at The Ohio State University in 1SI69-70, and there 
appears to be a need to increase this enrollment level daring the 1970's. 



1. There were about 20 students in journalism or mass communica- 
tkms at the doctoral level at Ohio University as of ISI69-70. A doctoral 
program at Tbe Ohio State University may be considered if the need for 
the graduates of such a program can be clearly documented. 



1. There is a need for a doctofal program in nursing at The Ohio 
State University. This program should be established and should be 
expanded to an enrollment of 20 students as soon as possible. 



OplMWIvy 

1. There were four students entrrfled at the doctoral degree level 
in optortKtry at The Ohio State Univetwty in 1969-70. The enrollment 
objective of this program should be 20 students to be prepared especially 
for research in vision and optics. 



I. There were 30 students enrolled for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree hr i^armacy at The Ohio State University and for the Do«:tof of 
Pharmacy degree at the University of Cincinnati. There does not appear 
to be any need for expansion of these programs at this time. 



WWy - .a 

90CKH tTOTK 

1. There were 20 students enrolled at the doctoral level in social 
work at The Ohio State University in 1969-70. There does not appear 
to be a need for any increase in this program during the 1970’s. 
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I. There were six students enrolled at the doctoral level in this 
program at The Ohio State University in 1970; it is hoped that the 
program can be built up to a level of 30 students early in the 1970*s. 

Couipulnr SdcsMc 

1. It is hoped that this program at The Ohio State University can 
be built up to an enrollment of 45 students early in the 1970*s. 

Teacher EdacaHon 

1. There were some 1700 students enrolled at the doctoral level in 
teacher education at eight public universities in 1969*70. Enrollment in 
this program may be expected to increase to 2200 students by 1980. 

Vrt e ri aa ty MemCme 

1. There were 23 students enrolled at the doctoral level in veterinary 
medicine at The Ohio State University in 1969*70 and 25 such students 
represent the desirable level of enrollment in this program for the 1970’s. 

IHMKHC SM WMBny 

1. The Ohio State Univenhy has offered a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in medicine and in dentistry in additicin to the graduate profes* 
sional d^tees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Dental Surgery. The 
University of Cincinnati has offered a Doctor of Industrial Medicine de- 
gree and a Doctor of Science degree in several medical specialties. These 
degrees have r e p rese n ted a specialized research competence developed by 
certain holders of the graduate professional degrees. There were about 
190 students so enrolled in 1969*70, all but two of them in medicioe. No 
expansion of these prpyranu should be anticipated during the 1970’s. 

» ^ t- w 

1. Several public universities in Ohio have c^ered the degree ^Kcial* 
ist in Education as an mtermediary d^tee between the Master of ^ence 
in education and the Doctor of Education or the Doctor of Philosophy in 
Education. The degree has represented completion of course and reading 
work beyond the master's dsgree and in some instances has n^nesented the 
highest available educational preparation for certain professional activities 
in school teaching or administration. It is recommended that this program 
be reviewed carefully by the public universities to determine Hs continued 
usefolnos in teacher education and school management 

XIV. I^mKUC^ONAL ntOGRAMS: MEIHCAL 

OplMBcfvy 

1. Education in the profenion of o p tome try seeks to prepare indi* 
viduals who ate able to improve or enhance the visual performance of 
peo|^ The use of lenses is only one device or procedure to this end. 
Orthoptics and visual training may also be used to improve visual per* 
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formance. Increasing attention is now being given to the visual environ- 
ment, and the optometrist may be asked to provide advice in motor 
vehicle, business, and industrial applications of visual capacity. In addition, 
professional practice in optometry may become increasingly a matter of a 
health care team approach to the needs of various persons. 

2. There is one College of Optometry in Ohio as a part of The Ohio 
State University. There are only 12 such colleges in the United States. 
Professional education for optometry is based upon two years of pre- 
professional higher education; professional education for the degree Doctor 
of Optometry is four years or 12 quarters in length. In 1969-70 there 
were 189 students enrolled in the professional program, and about 49 
degrees were awarded. The current capacity of the College of Optometry 
is 51 students in the entering class. 

3. There is a shortage of optometrists in the United States. Ihe 
Ohio State University is now planning to increase the size of the entering 
class in optometry from 51 to 86 students, and this increase should be 
effected at the earliest possible time. There is no need to establish an 
additional optometry program in Ohio. 

4. The College of Optometry is requested to take the leadership in 
the development of a technology curriculum in optometry appropriate for 
students who might be enrolled in optometric technology in order to prepare 
themselves as professional associates of the optometrist. 

Veterinary Medicine 

1. Education in veterinary medicine seeks to prepare individuals 
for professional practice in the health care of animals. The importance 
of this health care is becoming increasingly evident in terms of the produc- 
tion of foods of animal origin, in terms of the medical developments 
dependent upon animal experimentation, and in terms of health care of 
the animal population in the United States. Veterinary medicine is a part 
of the mainstream of bio-medical science today. 

2. The College of Veterinary Medicine of The Ohio State University 
is one of 18 colleges of veterinary medicine in the United States and the 
only such college in Ohio. The College had an enrollment of 340 students 
in 1969-70 for the degree Doctor of Veterinary Medicine; there were 
approximately 75 such degrees conferred. Education for veterinary medi- 
cine requires four years or twelve quarters of instruction following three 
years or nine quarters of pre-professional education, 

3. There is a need to expand the opportunity for enrollment in 
veterinary medicine. New facilities for veterinary medicine education are 
now being constructed, and the size of the entering class will be increased 
from 120 in 1970 to 240 students in 1976. There is a need to expand 
the size of the entering class to 360 students by 1980, and the necessary 



plans for such expansion should be prepared during 1971-72. The College 
of Veterinary Medicine should be commended for undertaking to provide 
two instructional tracks for entering students, one entailing twelve quarters 
of continuous instruction over a three calendar year period and one entail- 
ing twelve quarters of instruction spread over a four calendar year period. 

Medicine 

1. As of 1969-70, there were four colleges of medicine in Ohio: two 
in public universities, one a separate public medical college, and one in 
a privately sponsored university but receiving state government operating 
assistance. The entering class in each of these colleges as of 1970 was as 
follows: Ohio State — 216, Cincinnati^ — 110, Medical College of Ohio — 32, 
and Case Western Reserve— 104. The planned maximum size of an 
entering class to be realized during the 1970’s was as follows: 



Ohio State - 265 

Cincinnati 190 

Medical College of Ohio 100 

Case Western Reserve 150 
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2. There is a need to educate more doctors. There is also a need 
to improve the delivery of health care to the American public. The two 
are closely interrelated, but, at the same time, are separate problems. It 
would be possible to graduate more individuals qualified to practice 
medicine and to find that the delivery of health care was not substantially 
improved. Even so, it is esseritial that more doctors be provided for our 
society and that Ohio contribute its fair share to this increased efiort. 

3. There is some disagreement about the magnitude of the increase 
in numbers of medical students which should be undertaken in the United 
States. The report on higher education and the nation’s health by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education recommends that the number 
of available places for entering students in medical schools be expanded 
from 10,800 in 1970 to 16,400 by 1980. Our consultants on medical 
education report that the number of entering places in the medical colleges 
of the United States might be extended to as many as 20,000 by 1980. 
Ohio’s “fair share” in an objective of 16,400 entering places would be 850 
first-year students, and under the second objective would be 1,000 entering 
students. The Board of Regents recommends that 1,000 entering students 
in a program leading to the Doctor of Medicine degree should be the 
planning objective for 1980. 

4. The Carnegie Commission and our consultants recommend that 
the four existing colleges of medicine in Ohio should be encouraged to 
expand their enrollments to accommodate the desired increase in places 
in the entering class. The consultants to the Board of Regents recommends 
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that the objective of 1,000 entering students might be accommodated as 
follows: 

Ohio State 400 

Cincinnati ! 250 

Medical College of Ohio 150 

Case Western Reserve 200 
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5. There is a considerable amount of discussion going on in the 
United States today about desirable innovations in medical education. 
In 1970 The Ohio State University introduced an arrangement whereby 
a medical student might obtain his Doctor of Medicine degree by three 
calendar years of continuous enrollment; the four year curriculum of 
three quarters of enrollment will continue to be offered for the present. 
Proposals have been made that the period of medical education might 
also be shortened by one year by requiring a more intensive education 
in the biological sciences as pre-professional education. It has also been 
suggested that the costs of operating a teaching hospital as a part of 
medical education might be reduced or eliminated by greater reliance 
upon community hospitals. These various possibilities for change in the 
pattern of medical education deserve careful consideration by Ohio’s 
colleges of medicine. 

6. Medical education does not end with award of the Doctor of 
Medicine degree. In the past, medical education has been followed by 
one year of internship and from three to five years of residency. We are 
informed that in the near future, internships will be abolished and that 
residencies for various specialties will continue to be a three to five year 
period cf supervised medical practice, instruction of medical students, 
and supervised medical research. Community hospitals throughout Ohio 
are very much concerned about their ability to attract medical residents, 
since such house' staff are important in the delivery of' medical care 
within a community. 

7. Both the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and our 
consultants on medical education recommended that the four existing 
medical colleges should establish a new kind of off-campus educational 
agency. The Carnegie Commission has labelled this new agency an “area 
health education center” and has recommended that five such centers be 
created in Ohio, located in Dayton, Lima, Mansfield, Akron, and Youngs- 
town-Warren. The Carnegie Commission proposes that area health 
education centers should have as functions: (1) to operate a community 
hospital of outstanding quality, (2) to conduct educational programs under 
the supervision of the medical college faculty, including clinical instruction 
of M.D. students and resident doctors, (3) to carry on a continuing educa- 
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tion program, (4) to assist other universities and colleges in the development 
of educational programs for allied medical personnel, (5) to cooperate 
with hospitals and community agencies in the development of health care 
delivery systems, and (6) to conduct some research programs, especially 
programs evaluating health care delivery systems. Our consultants propose 
the establishment of a new agency designated a “health sciences graduate 
center” and recommend that the first such center should be created in 
northeastern Ohio in the Akron-Kent-Youngstown area. This center 
would consist of faculty members from one of the existing medical schools. 
The center would have as its functions: (1) to direct medical education 
activities of teaching hospitals in the area, (2) to develop curricula for 
residency programs, (3) to recruit and supervise the instruction of resident 
doctors, (4) to coordinate training programs with the health care needs 
of the area, (5) to conduct and coordinate continuing education programs 
for health professionals of the area, (6) to initiate programs for new types 
of practitioners such as family physicians, and (7) to help develop plans 
for improved delivery of health care in the area. After experimentation 
in northeastern Ohio, this health sciences graduate center might be 
extended to other areas of the state. 

8. The Ohio Board of Regenls has also received proposals from 
five state universities (the University of Akron, Cleveland State University, 
Kent State University, Wright State University, and Youngstown State 
University) for the creation of new colleges of medicine in a somewhat 
different kind of organizational arrangement from the large medical center 
complex associated with medical education at present. This new kind of 
medical college would be founded upon a facility for basic sciences and 
would then make use of existing community hospitals for clinical instruc- 
tion and the instruction of residents. Presumably there would be less 
emphasis upon research and more emphasis upon instruction in this new 
medical college. 

9. The Ohio Board of Regents believes that the entire subject of 
medical education is too complex and the future course of national and 
professional policies so uncertain that no final recommendations for 
legislative action can be formulated at this time. There are several possible 
lines of action which require further exploration, exploration which the 
limited resources of the Board of Regents have not permitted. First, the 
feasibility of the additional expansion of the existing colleges of medicine 
in Ohio should be examined. Secondly, the possibility that programs to 
expand allied medical personnel may be more needed at this time than 
expansion of medical colleges educating Doctors of Medicine should be 
considered. Thirdly, the desirability of creating one, two, or three new 
colleges of medicine of a new kind ought to be given careful study. In the 
fourth place, various means of improving the outreach of the existing 
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colleges of medicine to community hospitals ought to receive further 
attention, including the idea of a new adjunct medical education center. 

10. Under these circumstances, the Board of Regents recommends 
that the Ohio General Assembly enable the Board of Regents to undertake 
further planning in depth of the needs for improved and expanded medical 
education in Ohio. The Board of Regents should designate an Advisory 
Committee on Medical Education made up of the chief academic medical 
ofiicer of the three universities now offering medical education and the 
one medical college, along with other persons who can contribute 
knowledge about the needs of medical education. The Board of Regents 
should also be provided the staff resources to appoint a Vice-Chancellor 
for Medical Education Affairs, along with at least one assistant and such 
consulting assistance as he or she may require. The Vice-Chancellor 
should be a qualified medical educator with the M.D. degree. With this 
kind of assistance, the Board of Regents should be able to provide the 
Governor and the General Assembly with specific recommendations about 
the issues outlined above. 

11. It is recommended that first priority in the distribution of capital 
improvement funds available for medical education be given to completion 
of needed facilities at Toledo, Ohio State, and Cincinnati. 

12. It is recommended that the State of Ohio continue to provide 
financial support for the operation of the School of Medicine of Case 
Western Reserve University. 




XV. OTHER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Research 

1. Research is an integral part of the professional activity of the 
higher education faculty member, regardless of the discipline or professional 
fi(:ld of study in which that instructor may specialize. Some instructors 
may devote a larger part of their professional activity to research than 
others, and institutional management should recognize that faculty mem- 
b(!rs vary in their interest and in their capacity to undertake research 
activity. Research may seek to acquire new factual data from which new 
concepts of human and environmental phenomena may be induced. 
Research may seek a new synthesis of available factual data. Research 
may seek to formulate new hypotheses for inquiry and consideration. 
Flesearch may seek to analyze pressing problems of individual and social 
importance. Research may blend into developmental activity: the devising 
of possible solutions to pressing problems from the application of know- 
ledge and experience to specific circumstances or situations. Research may 
blend into technology, the determination of actual production endeavor 
!to provide the goods and services needed by an achieving society. 
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2. The scholar who becomes a critic of cultural activity, of indi- 
vidual behavior, of social institutions, of public policy, and of social policy 
preserves his or her status as scholar only when such criticism is based 
upon knowledge, research, and carefully formulated, articulated standards 
of desirable performance. Research and criticism are closely inter-related. 
Criticism not founded upon research and balanced judgment cannot be 
considered as scholarly activity. 

3. Faculty members in the performing arts may engage in creative 
activity or artistic performance. Such activity or performance should be 
considered the counterpart of research activity on the part of other faculty 
members. 

4. Some research or creative activity should be considered as the 
normal adjunct of the instructional assignment or work load of faculty 
members. Appropriate care should be taken by each public institution of 
higher education to make certain that research or creative activity do not 
take precedence over the instructional assignments of faculty members. 
When external or sponsored support is obtained for research and creative 
activities of faculty members, then a part or all of the salary compensation 
of the faculty member should be paid from the research accounts rather 
than the instructional accounts of the university. 

5. The support of research activity by faculty members may be 
obtained from different sources of income: federal government research 
grants and contracts, state government research appropriations, state 
government research agencies, private research grants and contracts, and 
general income. It is important that all such specially sponsored research 
activity be carefully budgeted and be properly controlled by public insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

6. It is assumed that the federal government will continue during 
the decade of the 1970’s to be the primary source of financial support for 
separately budgeted research projects. It is assumed that the federal 
government agencies distributing research grants will be guided by panels 
of advisors concerned to evaluate the research promise of particular 
projects and of particular researchers, modified by a concern for some 
degree of geographical equity in the distribution of grant funds. It is 
assumed that the federal government will continue to expect some contri- 
bution by universities to research endeavor in the form of either facilities 
or personal services or both. University contributions should be clearly 
defined and should be separately budgeted. 

7. The State of Ohio should continue to provide financial support 
for the Ohio Agricultural Research and Development Center. 

8. The State of Ohio through appropriation of funds for Regents 
Professorships should provide, support to recognized scholars engaged in 
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research activity in order that a substantial part of their salary will not 
be carried by the instructional subsidy. Appropriations in an increased 
amount should be sought by the Board of Regents for this purpose. 

9. A general appropriation for research support of the state univer- 
sities should be sought by the Board of Regents to be divided among the 
universities in approximate proportion of theii relative roles in graduate 
and graduate professional education. This appropriation should be con- 
sidered a research subsidy to each university and should be distributed 
internally within each university according to its own standards and 
procedures. 

10. A general appropriation should be sought by the Board of 
Regents to support an Inter-University Council on Environmental Educa- 
tion which would approve special projects in this field to be undertaken at 
individual institutions or upon an inter-institutional basis. 

Public Service 

1. Ohio’s public institutions of higher education are engaged in 
four somewhat different kinds of public service activities; (1) continuing 
education, (2) clinical services, (3) consultative services, and (4) special 
or developmental instruction. All four of these activities are important 
and need to be undertaken by higher education. All four activities are 
an integral part of higher education operations. 

2. Public service activities may be performed by faculty members 
on an individual basis as an adjunct of instructional activity. Where this 
is the case, appropriate administrative officers should be informed about 
such activity and about the extent of the time involved. Public service 
activity should not be undertaken at the expense of instructional activity. 
Each public institution of higher education should have an appropriate 
policy guideline for faculty time devoted to individual public service and 
should have appropriate arrangements to ensure that these guidelines are 
observed in practice. 

3. Public service activities may be performed on an organized, 
separately budgeted basis. Where a faculty member is engaged on a 
part-time or full-time basis in public service activities, the basis of this 
activity should be stated in the annual employment contract and . the 
appropriate part of the compensation should be provided from the public 
service budget of the institution. 

4. Public service activities may be financed in a variety of ways: 
by state appropriations, by federal government grants, by gifts, and by 
charges to the participants or beneficiaries of the public service. Public 
service activities should be carefully budgeted and effectively managed 
by each public institution of higher education. 

5. Continuing education may be of two kinds: continuing professional 
education and continuing general- education. Continuing professional 



education involves periodic programs of seminars, workshops, and short 
courses intended to provide professional practitioners with the most recent 
facts, knowledge, experience, and skills involved in professional practice. 
Continuing general education involves seminars, short courses, theatrical 
performances, other artistic performances, and lectures dealing with public 
affairs and cultural appreciation. 

6. A major problem in continuing education is the matter of 
financing the cost of such activities. Much continuing professional educa- 
tion is financed by charges to professional beneficiaries. Much continuing 
general education is financed by ticket sales. It is recommended that these 
efforts at financing continuing education activity on a charge basis be 
extended wherever feasible. It is appropriate that administrative overhead 
of a public college or university include at least one professional staff 
position devoted to the planning and coordination of continuing education 
activities. 

7. The largest continuing education program supported by state 
appropriations is that of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service operated 
through The Ohio State University. This program provides both con- 
tinuing professional education and continuing general education primarily 
to farm families but also to agri-business enterprises and to other families 
served by the Expanded Nutrition Program. 

8. The State of Ohio has provided a general appropriation to the 
Board of Regents in recent biennia for research and public service. The 
Board has found it necessary to allocate most of this appropriation for 
public service activities. Some $500,000 to $600,000 a year has been 
allocated for continuing professional education of teachers in inner-city 
schools and in vocational subjects. The Board of Regents recommends 
that this program of continuing professional education of school teachers 
be continued for another two biennia at a minimum. 

9. The Ohio State University has provided for some fourteen years 
a Labor Education and Research Service, and the Ohio Board of Regents 
allocated support to this Service in 1969-71 with which to establish offices 
in three other cities besides Columbus. It is recommended that this 
continuing education activity be supported by the State of Ohio insofar 
as its overhead as distinct from its instructional cost is concerned. 

10. The State of Ohio should decide the extent to which continuing 
professional education is needed for the improvement of its own public 
service activities and should provide appropriations to the Board of Regents 
for distribution to public institutions of higher education able and willing 
to undertake such continuing education in public service fields. 

11. Four public universities have operated a broadcasting service 
primarily as an adjunct to their instructional programs in broadcasting 
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or speech. The broadcasting facilities have been utilized primarily for 
public broadcasting; that is, for broadcasting of public affairs discussions 
and of cultural programs (drama, music, etc.). In accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Ohio Educational Television Network Commission, 
the General Assembly in 1969 provided a capital improvements appropria- 
tion to the Board of Regents for construction of new television transmission 
facilities which will afford a general coverage of the state. The Board of 
Regents recommends that beginning in 1971 the state universities should 
be provided with an appropriation for operation of these new facilities 
so as to provide continuing general education to the citizens of Ohio on a 
late afternoon and evening basis at least five nights a week. 

12. A major field of concern in continuing education is medical 
education. There are two parts to this concern: (1) the period of residency 
when a young doctor is acquiring practical skill in diagnosis and treatment 
under the general supervision of a master doctor; and (2) the transmission 
of new medical knowledge and experience to all medical practitioners. 
Both of these concerns are intimately connected with the whole problem 
of the delivery of medical care to the people of Ohio. Ohio’s existing 
colleges of medicine are already extensively engaged in providing continuing 
medical education service to various communities by means of conferences, 
seminars, radio-telephone conferences, and open-circuit television. There 
is a need to extend these services and to provide for their additional 
financial support. 

13. Public higher education in Ohio renders a number of clinical 
services: medical and hospital care of patients, veterinary and hospital 
care of animals, dental care of patients, assistance through speech and 
hearing clinics, assistance through slow learner clinics, assistance through 
psychological counseling clinics, and assistance to school students enrolled 
in a laboratory school. All of these clinics, hospitals and laboratory schools 
are considered to be essential to their related instructional programs, since 
experience in professional practice is an important part of the program in 
professional instruction. At the same time, the individual patient or client 
may also be receiving a valuable individual benefit. It is recommended 
that public universities should charge fees for the clinical, hospital, and 
other services rendered individuals in conjunction with programs of pro- 
fessional instruction. It is recognized that in cases of inability of the 
individual to meet the service charge, the service may have to be supported 
in part from state appropriations. 

14. The net expense of a clinical service (gross expense minus direct 
income) is a necessary operating expense of a public institution, of higher 
education. Such expense then becomes a direct charge to the instructional 
budget of the institution. It is recommended that the magnitude and trends 
in such direct charges be subject to continual careful analysis by each 
public institution of higher education. 
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15. The expense of operating teaching clinics and teaching hospitals 
in a university medical center is such that separate appropriation subsidies 
are necessary for these services. The components of this appropriation 
should be; (1) plant operation expense attributable to the instructional and 
research missions of the clinics and hospitals, (2) other overhead charges 
attributable to the instructional, research, and continuing education mis- 
sions of the hospitals and clinics, and (3) patient care costs not provided 
through patient charges. 

16. The net expense of operating a laboratory school by a public 
university must be considered today primarily as a state university sub- 
vention to local government rather than as an essential cost of teacher 
education. No laboratory school is adequate to provide the observation 
and internship experiences essential to teacher education. It is recom- 
mended that public universities develop a formula for compensation of 
school districts or of school teachers providing observation and internship 
experience for students in teacher education. 

17. In general, industrial research and development services and 
other services provided by organized units of a university such as an 
engineering experiment station or an educational field service are rendered 
on a cost or expense basis. It is recommended that this practice should 
continue. Consultation on a non-cost basis is being rendered by the Ohio 
Agricultural Research and Development Center and by the Cooperative 
Extension Service; such assistance should be continued. 

18. The Ohio Board of Regents has been supporting a consultative 
service in technology transfer as a result of grants provided by the federal 
government under the State Technical Services Act of 1965. Although 
these grants were not provided in the fiscal years 1970 and 1971, the 
Board of Regents has continued to support this activity on a reduced basis 
Ifom the appropriation for research and public service. It is recommended 
that the Board of Regents or the State Department of Development should 
establish an Ohio Technical Service with offices in five locations in Ohio 
(northeast, northwest, central, southeast, and southwest) and that all public 
universities should cooperate in the activities of this Service. The State 
of Ohio should support this activity if a market survey detenriines a 
continuing need and utility. 

' 19. A new public service of public institutions of higher education 

has come to the fore in recent years and has been supported by the State 
of Ohio through the Board of Regents; student remedial or developmental 
instruction. Such instruction has been provided to students motivated to 
undertake higher education but having an inadequate background of 
secondary education. Developmental instruction may involve refresher 
courses in English and mathematics of secondary school level; it may 
involve tutorial assistance for freshmen students to assist these students 
Un-meeting course work requirements; it may involve special counseling 



on study and learning procedures. Ideally, all students entering higher 
education should have had the same opportunities for college preparation 
in their secondary education. In practice, it appears that equal opportunity 
has not been realized and that some compensatory or development assis- 
tance by higher educational institutions is necessary. Under these circum- 
stances, the Board of Regents recommends that the State of Ohio provide 
developmental instruction for the benefit of motivated but poorly prepared 
students entering public institutions of higher education. 

20. Another kind of student development service might be rendered 
by community colleges and state community and technical colleges. This 
service would be that of job education. Facilities available for technical 
education might also be utilized for job training of high school graduates 
lacking vocational education and of high school drop-outs. It is recom- 
mended that community colleges and state community and technical 
colleges consider the desirability of establishing Job Education Centers. 
These centers would offer short courses in such fields of job training as 
welding, auto mechanics, and electric appliance repair. These centers 
could be supported financially by the use of local tax funds available to 
community colleges and by federal funds which might be available for 
this purpose. 

21. There arc almost endless opportunities for public higher educa- 
tion to undertake public service activities. The limitation upon these 
activities is a matter of resources and priorities. The Board of Regents 
recommends that first priority be given at all times to the instructional 
activities of higher education and that second priority be given to research. 
Within the framework of public service endeavors, the priorities recom- 
mended herein should set the parameters of public policy in providing 
financial assistance by the State of Ohio. 

Supporting Services 

1. Library services are indispensable to the primary missions of 
higher education in instruction, research, and public service. The scope 
of library service in any particular institution should be carefully articulated 
with the scope of the instructional, research, and public service activities 
of that institution. The burden of library service is increasing, both in, terms 
of volumes of books and periodicals maintained for instructional and 
research use and in terms of providing new kinds of informational services 
by means of microfilm readers, photo-copying of articles and documents, 
and the rise of programmed learning materials. The public universities 
and colleges must continue to give careful attention to the adequacy of 
their library services. Efforts at inter-institutional cooperation in the 
collection and use of research materials should be strengthened. 

2. Instructional services are of various kinds such as audio-visual 
service, language listening centers, museums, galleries, closed circuit 





television, and broadcasting facilities, in addition to the more elaborate 
adjuncts to instructional activity such as teaching hospitals, clinics, and 
school observation and internship. The scope and extent of these instruc- 
tional services provided on a campus require continuing evaluation and 
the establishment of definite priorities of support. 

3. Student services embrace several essential activities in the opera- 
tion of instructional programs: admissions, registration and class scheduling, 
student counseling, and student financial assistance. Student personnel 
services of all kinds are an essential part of the operation of a public 
institution of higher education and make an indispensable contribution 
to the educational mission of each institution. It must be pointed out, 
however, that recent student demands and student disruption of campus 
activities arc resulting in increased costs of student services, On some 
campuses an ombudsman position has been created to handle individual 
student grievances. On some campuses it has become necessary to establish 
an office of campus discipline, a kind of prosecuting attorney for charges 
against individual students accused of destruction of property, disruption 
of lawful campus activities, and campus violence. The necessary increases 
in expenditures for these activities must be met by increased income from 
the state government and from students. 

4. Auxiliary services involve a number of varied operations required 
in support of the instructional mission of a college or university: stud''nt 
health service, student residence service (dormitories and dining facilities), 
student social and activities service, bookstore service, recreational service, 
convocation and cultural service, intercollegiate athletics service, and a 
university press or publications service. In general, it is and should remain 
state policy that the expense of all such services, including debt service 
for physical facilities, should be met from service charges, supplemented 
by the income of a general fee charged to all students. It is essential that 
the cost accounting and financing of these services include all indirect or 
overhead expense, as well as direct operating expenses. The instructional 
budget of a college or university should not absorb the overhead expenses 
properly attributable to these services; these services should meet the 
expense of indirect costs such as grounds maintenance, student supervision, 
and general administration (including accounting, personnel, purchasing 
and supply, student collections, etc,). As the expenses of these various 
services continue to mount, every possible economy in operation must be 
carefully explored. The expansion of these services can be undertaken only 
with the assurance of the necessary income to meet the cost involved. 

5. Management of a public college or public university entails the 
necessary direction in the planning of objectives, in the evaluation of 
performance, in the effective utilization of available resources, in the 
performance of essential internal operating services, and in the protection 
of the academic environment. The effective and efficient management of 
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each public institution of higher education becomes increasingly important 
as the public resources provided an institution advance in amount, as the 
demand for educational services expands, and as educational services 
rendered by higher education institutions become more essential to society. 
Every public institution of higher education in Ohio must continually 
demonstrate that it is concerned about management eflcctivcness and 
efficiency and that it is achieving management effectiveness and efficiency. 

6. In practical effect if not under the authority of law, college and 
university management in Ohio’s public institutions of higher education 
have found it necessary in some instances to enter into collective negotia- 
tion with representatives of civil service employees. The complexities of 
obtaining a satisfactory labor supply to meet campus operating needs in 
various places throughout Ohio arc substantial. It is recognized that in 
many if not all instances existing civil service law job classifications are 
not adequate to the needs of higher education. College and university 
management tends to be employee-oriented and to desire to improve the 
compensation and working conditions of the civil service staff. At the 
same time, there are certain personnel management policies and practices 
which could be improved. It is recommended that the Board of Regents 
seek to obtain new and simplified job classification titles in the Ohio Civil 
Service Law under a separate heading of “College and University Service.” 
In addition, it is recommended that the Board of Regents seek specific 
authority in law for boards of trustees of public colleges and universities 
to enter into collective agreements with civil service employees, provided 
that such agreements do not violate any provision of law, including 
compensation schedules fixed by law. 

7. At present all instructional personnel of state universities and of 
other public institutions of higher education are provided retirement and 
survivor benefits through the State Teachers Retirement System. This 
system is more responsive to the needs of Ohio’s public schools than it is 
to the needs of Ohio’s public universities. It is recommended that the 
state universities be permitted to offer retirement benefits to new instruc- 
tional personnel on the basis of the preference of the new appointee: 
inclusion in the State Teachers Retirement System or inclusion in some 
other retirement system such as that of the non-profit Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association. 

8. The extent of fringe benefits to be provided to all stafif members 
by public institutions of higher education has been a matter of considerable 
discussion. The authority of government vested in boards of trustees of 
each public institution of higher education has been interpreted to include 
the power to determine fringe benefits to be made available to staff. There 
has been some criticism of these benefits on the grounds that they provide 
compensation not available to employees of state or local government 
generally. It must be pointed out, also, that once a particular “package” 
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of fringe benefits is made available to the staff of one public institution 
of higher education, it may be anticipated that the staff of other public 
institutions of higher education will expect similar treatment. The Board 
of Regents recommends that there be full and acknowledged disclosure 
of the costs of all fringe benefits and that such costs be budgeted as a part 
of the personnel expense of operation under the various programs of each 
public institution of higher education. 

Instruction by Correspondence 

1. Ohio University has since 1924 offered some instruction through 
correspondence. The number of courses thus offered inc..eased to nearly 
150 as of 1969-70, and the number of individuals enrolled in such courses 
had mounted to over 2,000 persons. This program has recently been 
designated “Independent Study Through Correspondence.” 

2. The Ohio Board of Regents recommends that Ohio University 
be recognized as the one state university to offer extra-mural instruction 
and that the program of Independent Study Through Correspondence be 
extended to provide opportunity to obtain an associate degree and a 
baccalaureate in appropriate subject matter areas. It is assumed that 
careful evaluation of student accomplishment will be realized through 
course reports and examinations and through a standardized test of college 
level achievement. 

3. The Ohio Board of Regents recommends that an appropriate 
overhead subsidy sliould be provided to Ohio University for operation of 
Independent Study Through Correspondence. 



XVI. CAPITAL FACILITIES 

1. Public institutions of higher education require an extensive physi- 
cal plant in order to perform the various programs and to render the 
various services they undertake. As of 1970, the public institutions of 
higher education in Ohio had plant facilities of ths following magnitude: 

Gross Square Feet Net Square Feet 



Instructional 22,655,971 14,620,651 

Other 21,112,733 14,412,723 



Total 



43,768,704 29,033,374 



By type of institution, the instructional plant was distributed as 



follows: 



Net Square Feet 






uare Feet 
er F.T.E. 



Universities 12,533,922 68.99 

Branches , 1,159,339 76.68 

Community Colleges 680,418 47.79 

Technical Institutes 246,972 72.93 
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14,620,651 
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Total 



68.18 



2. The quality of physical piant facilities is equally a matter of 
concern along with quantity. As of 1970, the public universities reported 
that 85 percent of their instructional plant was in satisfactory condition. 
About 15 percent was in poor condition or obsolete and in need of 
replacement. 

3. The Board of Regents believes that a reasonable standard of 
space (room) utilization based upon a 40 hour instructional week would 
be as follows: 

Percent 



Classrooms 

Lecture halls 60 

Classrooms 75 

Seminar — - — 50 

Teaching Laboratories — 50 



These rates of utilization pertain only to room assignment. In addi- 
tion, the capacity of a room must be adapted to the size of the class assigned 
to a room. As a general standard, the Board of Regents believes that 60 
percent of the student stations (spaces) available in a particular classroom 
or teaching laboratory should be utilized in any class period. 

The utilization of available instructional space demands continuing 
attention on the part of university and college management. 

4. During the decade of the 1960’s, substantial investment of capital 
improvement funds was made by the State of Ohio in the instructional 
facilities of public higher education. The State has not invested funds in 
student dormitories, feeding facilities, student social and recreational 
facilities, student hospitals, and intercollegiate athletic facilities. Instruc- 
tional facilities, to be sure, must include more than classrooms and 
laboratories; they include land, faculty offices, library space, administrative 
space, and plant operations space. The funds for instructional space 
provided by the State have been supplemented by grants from the federal 
government, local government funds (in the case of community colleges 
and technical institutes), and private gifts. The total investments in capital 
plant improvements by the State of Ohio between 1963 and 1971 were 



as follows: 

Universities $461,993,711 

Agricultural Research 9,073,676 

Branches 63,552,875 

Community Colleges 32,090,000 

Technical Institutes 38,403,648 



$605,113,910 



Federal, local, and gift funds provided another Til million dollars 
for instructional plant improvements, Thus, while enrollment in public 
higher education was increasing by 183,000 students, total capital plant 
investments were being added in an amount of nearly 850 million dollars. 

5. The Board of Regents has established a general standard of 
space needs for public institutions of higher education in terms of their 
enrollment. These standards are related to the estimated number of full- 
time equivalent students enrolled during the day-time period of each 
campus (eight hours per day for five days per week). Obviously, students 
enrolled in the late afternoon and evening constitute an additional operating 
expense but do not constitute an additional capital plant investment. These 
space standards for net instructional space per day-time student are as 
follows: 

Net Assignable Square Feet 
Per Day-Time Student 



The Ohio State University* 90 

University of Cincinnati* 85 

Other State Universities 75 

Two-Year Campuses 75 



*Not including medical center space 

It should be emphasized that these standards might well be criticized 
as being too stringent. The Ohio Board of Regents has examined standards 
in other states and has found them generally higher than those set forth 
above except for two-year campuses. Office of Education standards for 
facility grants and for facility loans have been higher than these. The 
Board prefers to hold to these standards while emphasizing the need for 
improved utilization of available facilities. 

6. The decade of the 1970’s will see a need to continue a program 
of capital improvements at public institutions. It is highly desirable to 
replace poor and obsolete instructional facilities. It is also necessary to 
provide the plant for the enrollment growth of the 1970’s. In particular, 
further plant investment will be urgently needed at the two-year campuses 
where the bulk of the enrollment expansion is expected to take place. 

7. The Board of Regents will continue its studies of space inventory, 
space utilization, space quality, and desirable space standards. It is hoped 
that these records and these standards can be improved in quality in the 
next several years. 

8. An enrollment increase of another 170,000 students on a head- 
count basis during the decade of the 1970’s will generate new instructional 
space needs approximating 4.5 million square feet of assignable area or 
some 7 million gross square feet of space. The details about location of 
this space and about kinds of space will be presented in the capital im- 
provement appropriation recommendations of the Board. 
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9. Replacement requirements as of 1970 amount to 2.2 million 
square feet of assignable space or 3.5 million gross square feet of space. 

10. There will also be a need for such special purpose space as 
may be approved in the development of subsequent educational programs; 
medical school space, teaching hospital space, adjunct medical center 
space, research space, and public service space. 



XVU. FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

1. A planning-programming-budgeting sequence should be the basis 
upon which the expenditure needs and the appropriation recommendations 
are developed for presentation to the executive and legislative Iranc.hes 
of state government. The various program activities of public institutions 
should be classified for budgeting, accounting, and reporting purposes 
under five major categories, and both income and expense for the programs 
in these categories should be clearly and comprehensively shown. These 
five major categories are: 

a. Instruction and General Operation 

b. Research 

c. Public Services 

d. Auxiliary Services 

e. Student Aid 

2. Among these various categories of activities, the State of Ohio 
should continue to give its first priority in concern and support to the 
instruction and general operation of the publicly supported institutions of 
higher education. The Boar of Regents should also receive funds with 
which to purchase instructional service from privately sponsored institu- 
tions of higher education under contract as recommended in this Master 
Plan. 



3. Except for the research activity of individual faculty members 
carried on as an adjunct of their instructional activity, the financial support 
of separately budget research projects must be expected to be derived 
primarily from non-state sources of income: federal grants and contracts, 
foundation grants, private contracts, and private gifts. The expanded 
support of the Ohio Agricultu' al Research and Development Center should 
be directed to projects designed to increase the income of farms, to conserve 
agricultural resources and environmental quality, to improve the quality 
of farm and fiber products available to the consumer, and to encourage 
economies and efficiencies in agiUbusiness enterprises. It would be advisable 
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for the State of Ohio to encourage research in environmental conser- 
vation. It may be desirable to encourage research in the medical sciences 
by providing relatively small amounts as “seed” support. Otherwise, the 
State of Ohio through Regents’ Professorships should encourage individual 
research activity by faculty members of public universities. 

4. There is, of course, extensive opportunity for public service 
activity by public universities. The limitation upon such activity is 
necessarily the funds available for its support. Individual faculty members 
may contribute such effort to public service endeavors as time and inclina- 
tion permits, but these efforts must necessarily be restricted in the light 
of commitments to instructional activity. At other times faculty members 
may be retained by private persons, corporations, or government agencies 
to render services. Here again such activity must necessarily be restricted 
in view of the primary instructional commitments of faculty members. 
Public service by public colleges and universities may be rendered on such 
scale as those who want the service are willing to finance. State support 
of public service activity must continually be re-evaluated in terms of 
current priorities. 

5. Auxiliary services are financed by charges and by a general 
student fee. The State of Ohio has not provided financial support for 
such services. Most auxiliary services are rendered in conjunction with 
campus student life, especially campus life apart from family life. In effect, 
the student who lives away from his or her family while enrolled in higher 
education is still dependent upon family financial support for the auxiliary 
services he or she consumes. Such family financial support may be aug- 
mented or displaced by student employment, by loans, or by student 
assistance. 

6. Student aid provided through college or university channels is 
financed from endowment income, gift income, federal government funds, 
and general income. Students may also obtain financial assistance directly 
under the Ohio Instructional Grants Program. This financial assistance 
should be expanded as recommended earlier. 

7. The role of the State of Ohio in supporting the activities of public 
institutions of higher education as of 1970-71 was as follows: 



Instruction 


Total 

Expenditures 

$421,305,100 


State Support 
$215,423,147 


Percent 

51.1 


Research 


45,222,670 


6,826,000 


15.1 


Public Services 


102,124,720 


11,672,803 


12.P 


Auxiliary Services 


116,289,970 


— 


0.0 


Student Aid 


16,536;010 




0.0 



$701,478,470 ^ $233,921,950 • 

.72 




33.3 



8. The role of the State of Ohio in supporting higher education 
activities as of 1970-71 was as follows: 



Instructional Support 

9. The objectives of state financial support to public institutions of 
higher education must be threefold; 

a. To ensure total support of instructional programs from 
available sources of income adequate to meet the instructional objec- 
tives of public institutions under reasonable standards of faculty 
compensation and of faculty work-load. 

b. To distribute available State government support of instruc- 
tional programs on an equitable basis among the many different 
public institutions of higher education. 

c. To distribute available State government support of instruc- 
tional programs on a basis which recognizes the differences in 
expenditure requirements according to the program offerings of 
various public institutions of higher education. 

10. Although the instructional programs of public in'iitutions may 
be classified in several different ways according to subject matter content 
and level of specialization, for State budgetary purposes the following 
classification of programs appears to be adequate at this time: 

a. General Studies 

b. Technical Education 

c Baccalaui'sate General 

(Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, 

Teacher Education) 

d. Baccalaureate Professional 

(Agriculture, Architecture, Art, Allied Medical Professions, 
Computer Sciences, Engineering, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial Technology, Journalism, Nursing, Pharmacy, Perform- 
ing Arts, Social Work) 

e. Master’s Degree Programs 

f. Graduate Professional Programs (Law, Dentistry) 

g. Doctoral Degree Programs 

h. Medical Programs , 

(Medicine, Optometry, Veterinary Medicine) 



Instruction 

Research — 

Public Services 

Student Assistance 

Administration 

Debt Service 



$216,923,147 



6,826,000 

11,672,803 

4,785,103 

377,900 

12,621,109 



$253,206,062 
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11, Standards of compensation and of work-load may be different 
for these various program categories, In accordance with the experience 
of the decade of the 1960’s and in accordance with the immediate needs 
as analyzed by the Ohio Board of Regents, the base work-load and compen- 
sation standards upon which to construct adequate budget expenditures 
for public higher education at the beginning of the decade of the 1970’s 
is as follows: 







Student* 


Student 




Average Base 


Faculty 


Credit Hours 




Compensation 


Ratio (FTE) 


Per Faculty 


General Studies — . 


$12,000 


24-1 


360 


Technical Education 


. ... 12,000 


16-1 


240 


Baccalaureate General - 


15,500 


16-1 


240 


Baccalaureate Professional - 


15,500 


12-1 


170 


Master’s Degree Programs... 


19,000 


10-1 


150 


Graduate Prof, Programs 


19,000 


10-1 


150 


Doctoral Degree Programs . 


23,500 


8-1 


120 


Medical Programs 


23,500 


6-1 


90 



12. The components of instructional and general expenditure are 
as follows: 

a. Departmental Instruction and Research 

(1) Faculty compensation (number of faculty times average 
compensation) 

(2) Faculty Support 

(3) Program Administration 

b. Instructional Services 

(Audio-Visual, Instructional Broadcasting, Museums, Labora- 
tory Schools, etc.) 

c. Libraries 

d. Student Services 

(Admissions, Registration and Class Scheduling, Academic 
Counseling, Placement, Student Aid) 

e. General Expense 

(Publications, convocations, communication services, data 
processing) 

f. Plant Operation 

(Utilities, building maintenance, grounds maintenance, security, 
repairs and renovation) 

g. Administration 

(Board of trustees, president’s office, academic affairs, business 
affairs, public information) 
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13. Appropriate requirements for these components of instructional 
expenditure at this time appear to be as follows: 

a. Departmental Instruction and Research (’2) and (3): 18 to 44 
percent of total 

b. Instructional Services: $40 to $200 per student 

c. Libraries: $60 to $300 per student according to program 

d. Student Services: $100 per student 

e. General Expense: $80 per student 

f. Plant Operation: $150 to $800 per student according to 
program 

g. Administration: $70 to $80 per student, except in medicine 

14. In terms of enrollment expectations for the acaderruc year 
1971-72 (summer and autumn), the expenditure requiremeiits outlined 
above would result in an instructional budget of approximately 400 million 
dollars, compared with expenditure requirements of around 325 million 
dollars in 1970-71. If we project a compound rate of increase around 
4 percent per year during the 1970’s because of inflation and some 
advances in qualitative factors, and a 60 percent increase in enrollment, 
we may anticipate instructional outlays of around 800 million dollars by 
1980. A doubling of instructional expenditures on a national scale has 
been predicted by certain national studies, 

15. In practice, public institutions of higher education have expended 
more for instruction than the Board of Regents has calculated as minimum 
needs. Additional funds have been available from federal and local 

I government sources (about 35 million dollars) and from private sources 

(about 33 million dollars). Some additional supplementary income of this 
■; kind would continue in the future as in the past; such income, however, 

is not equally available to all public institutions. 

‘ 16. The major choice of state policy in financing the instructional 

activity of public institutions of higher education is to determine the 
appropriate and desirable distribution of instructional income between 
? state approprations and student charges. The traditional position of public 

; higher education has been to favor low student charges. At the ^ame time, 

i public institutions have sought increased state government support in order 

to increase faculty salaries and benefits, to expand expensive instructional 
programs, to obtain more instructional equipment and facilities, and to 
i introduce qualitative improvements in op>erations and in management. 

’ These demands for additional income have resulted in rising charges to 

students, even though by comparison with private colleges the charges by 
1 public institutions for instructional service remain relatively modest. 

17. As the federal government expands its programs of student 
assistance (educational opportunity grants, work-study grants, and subsi- 
dized student loans) and endeavors to reduce or eliminate any economic 
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barriers to higher education for promising students of lower income 
families, the question arises about the appropriate response of state govern- 
ment to this trend. If the federal government increasingly seeks to finance 
students in a variety of ways, should state governments continue to hold 
fast to the tradition of low instructional charges? In long-run terms during 
the decade of the 1970’s, the Board of Regents believes that student 
charges will have to increase and perhaps increase more rapidly per student 
than state appropriations. For the immediate biennium 1971-73 the Board 
of Regents recommends that a major increase in state support rather than 
in student charges is desirable because Ohio’s public support of higher 
education should achieve or exceed the national average before further 
increases are made in student charges. 

18. Minimum expenditure requirements for public institutions of 
higher education should continue to be presented in the decade of the 
1970’s as a policy choice between state government appropriation and 
charges to students. The Board of Regents must develop the expenditure 
requirements with the assistance of public institutions of higher education. 
The policy choice, however, is one which properly must be exercised by 
the politically responsible officials of state government: the executive and 
legislative branches. 

Other Instructional Support 

19. Apart from state government instructional subsidies to students, 
which may expect to continue to constitute the primary item in state 
support of higher education, there are several other items which must be 
given consideration. These include operating supplements to public 
institutions of higher education, instructional assistance to private institu- 
tions of higher education, and payments on contracts of instructional 
services purchased from private institutions of higher education. 

20. Supplementary subsidies to public institutions of higher education 
may be based upon three factors: (1) the development of new programs 
of instruction which cannot be adequately supported during the develop- 
mental period on a per student subsidy formula; (2) the small size of a 
campUs whose enrollment is insufficient to support an institution adequately 
on a per student subsidy formula; and (3) special circumstances such as 
the provision in Section 3343.C9 of the Revised Code calling for designa- 
tion of students to attend Central State University “free of tuition.” 

21. It is apparent that the Medical College of Ohio at Toledo will 
have to be supported for two or three additional biennia as a developing 
public institution'. It is Apparent that Central State University must con- 
tinue to receive • supplemeritary support until its enrollrtient exceeds 5,000 
students; CehtraT State mUst also receive an appropriation offset fof that 
part of the st'udeht charge which is labelled “tuition.” To the extent that 
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developmental instructional programs are authorized in the future, special 
appropriations will be necessary for their support. , 

22. Section 3333.10 authorizes the Board of Regents to enter into 

a contract with Case Western Reserve University for support of its program 
of medical education. In 1971-73 this support will require around 2.'5 
milli on dollars a year, not including any supplements' for community 
medical service activities. ‘ 

23. The Board of Regents has recommended that $50 per fullrtime 
equivalent undergraduate Ohio student, be provided the. Ohio, College 
Library Center under a contract arrangement whereby books would be 
purchased and provided on permanent loan to non-profit institutions of 
higher education holding a valid certificate of authorization from the Ohio 
Board of Regents. For the biennium 1971-73; it is estimated that this 
program, if authorized by law, would require an expenditure of $3,750,000 
per year, plus some overhead or administrative expense. There would be 
increases in this outlay in future years as enrollment might grow to as 
much as 7.5 million a year by the end of the decade. 

24. The Board of Regents has recommended, a contract of service 
with private institutions for the baccalaureate education of graduates, of 
two-year campuses. For 1972-73 this program, if authorized by law, 
would cost around 16 million dollars, and may double during the decade. 

25. The Board of Regents has recommended that the State of Ohio 
support dentistry education at Case Western Reserve University through 
a contract of service. It is estimated that this program, if authorized ;by 
law, would cost around $850,000 a year. This. would increase in subsequent 
years as enrollment might expand and as the support formula is adjusted 
to as much as 1.5 million dollars by the end of the decade.’. 

26. As stated above, the Board of Regents recommends a 4 perceiit 
increment per year per student in expenditures under, prevailing economic 
conditions. In any particular biennium it would be necessary to appropriate 
this amount as a. separate appropriation item in; the second year of the 
biennium. Otherwise, the.secpnd year' of a formula representing a constant 
support . subsidy; per student- yvill, iii fa,ct, , result in . a reduction of state 
support. In the past, this, circurastance has been rnetlby publip insti^^^ 

by means of an, increase: in. student charges. to stabil^ sfudent 

charges; for a bienniunu ^an incremental, a be provided 

for the second year. , ■ 

' Research-i?, V 

. 27, -The role, pf the-!^ rese^li, depends 

upon ; the importance ; tp-ihis aefiy ity^, and; the t^xitenV; of 

availabieiibr;SuppQ.rti^^^^^^ theifederal-;goy?rn^^^ 

has: beeiriv:reiied upon tpifinance ;uniYersity ; research, ^ arid ;t^,;State Qhio 



has restricted its role primarily to support of agricultural research and 
development. Some support has also been provided for medical research. 

28. It may be expected that the State of Ohio will continue to support 
agricultural research and development, and the major question is the extent 
of such support. The management of the Ohio Agricultural Research and 
Development Center is necessarily charged with the authority and responsi- 
bility to obtain maximum effective results from such funding as is provided. 

29. Another important policy question is whether or not the State 
of Ohio should provide financial support for medical research. The federal 
government role in financing medical research is substantial, and the Board 
of Regents is inclined to believe that the federal government should be 
expected to provide all such funding. Some small amounts of state support 
may be desirable from time to time. 

30. Public concern with environmental quality has become wide- 
spread in recent years and it may be appropriate for the State of Ohio to 
provide financial support for this endeavor in addition to any federal 
funding which may become available during the 1970’s. 

31. The Ohio Board of Regents supported a program of Regents’ 
Professorships in the biennia 1965-67 and 1967-69 from a special appro- 
priation provided by the Ohio General Assembly. This appropriation was 
eliminated in the biennia 1969-71. The Board of Regents strongly 
recommends that this appropriation support be reinstated in order to 
encourage faculty excellence. 

Public Service 

32. In the fiscal year 1970-71, the State of Ohio has provided 
financial support for the following kinds of public service activities; 



I Continuing and Special Education $4,036,000 

[ Cooperative Extension Service $2,686,000 

I Remedial Education 740,000 

I Labor Education 100,000 

[ Teacher Education 510,000 

f Teaching Hospitals ........ 7,486,803 

f; Technical Services 150,000 



I The public institutions of higher education have supported many 

I, additional activities from either general income or special charges; speech 

|;; and hearing clinics, psychological counseling clinics, dental clinics, and 

I' other such services; laboratory schools; museums; broadcasting services; 

en^neering eenters; educational field serv.ice .and other consiffting services; 
I and continuing education conferences, semin^s, and short courses. Here 

V again the public policy issue is to determine; the extent to which public 

services of the kind enumerated here shall be encouraged through State 




government appropriation. It seems desirable that the overhead for 
university-wide planning and coordination of continuing education should 
be provided from state subsidy. 

33. The Cooperative Extension Service of the Ohio State University 
operates in each of the 88 counties of Ohio and is oriented primarily toward 
providing educational service and counseling to farm families and agri- 
business enterprises, although the program has also tended in recent years 
to extend its outreach to include urban families. The scope of activity of 
this Service is limited by the financial support available to it. Some 
additional expansion must be expected during the 1970’s. 

34. The Labor Education and Research Service of The Ohio State 
University began to receive state financial support for the first time in the 
biennium 1969-71. The state support should be sufficient to sustain the 
full expense of this operation or $250,000 in each year of 1971-73. 

35. Remedial (or developmental) education has been a public service 
endeavor of the public institutions of higher education to assist students 
from minority groups and poverty income families to overcome deficiencies 
in their educational preparation for college studies. The funds made avail- 
able through the Board of Regents for this effort have been supplemented 
from general income, often in the magnitude of three or four times. The 
usual scope of such remedial or developmental education has been as 
follows: 

a. High school level (non-credit) courses in English and mathe- 
matics to reinforce or improve preparation for college study. 

b. Minority Student Counseling or Special Academic Counseling. 

c. Office of Black Student Affairs or of Coordinator of Black 
Studies. 

d. Tutorial assistance to students in conjunction with regular 
classroom work. 

e. Special study center to help improve student study skills 
with additional instructional materials, small group classes, and other 
specialized teaching. 

It, is recommended that up to 3 million dollars per year be made 
available for, this purpose in 1971-73. 

36. The Board of Regents in the biennia 1967-69 and 1969-71 has 
supported summer teacher institutes at state university Colleges of Educa- 
tion to jprovide special instruction for inner^^ity school teachers and high 
school teachers of vocational education. It is recommended that the 
financing of ' this kind of opportunity for school teachers be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of th^ State Board of IMucation. 

37: The support of teaching hospitals is a special kind of financial 
problem; Because many patient charges are collected some time after 
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the service has been rendered, a teaching hospital must have, or must 
have access to, a working capital fund. In addition, if some patient charges 
are uncollectible, or if patient charges are below the expense of the service 
rendered, there is a gap between income and expense of the teaching 
hospital to be filled in some way- — that is, by state subsidy. Furthermore, 
there are some expenses of a university hospital which are not properly 
attributable or chargeable as patient care. Since a university hospital is a 
teaching and research facility, a considerable amount of space is devoted 
to oflUces of the clinical faculty, to laboratory and laboratory support 
facilities, and to conference and instructional rooms. It seems likely that 
as much as 25 percent of the space and general expense of a teaching 
hospital can properly be allocated to the teaching and research function 
as ■ distinct from the public service function of teaching hospitals. The 
complexity in providing adequate financial support to a teaching hospital 
of a public university or state medical college lies in determining what 
are the reasonable teaching expenses which the State of Ohio should meet 
in conjunction with medical education. The Board of Regents recommends 
that much more careful attention be given by public universities and 
medical colleges to an analysis of the income and expense, circumstances 
of teaching hospitals. In the meantime, the State of Ohio should undertake 
to provide a reasonable subsidy to the teaching hospitals operated in 
conjunction with the medical education pro^ams of The Ohio State 
University, the University of Ciucinnati,. and the Medical College of Ohio 
at Toledo. . 

38. In 1965 the federal government enacted a State Technical 
Services Act in accordance with which federal funds were allocated to 
state governments in order to' establish technical service centers promoting 
cooperative relationships between the development activities of business 
and the research interests of universities. Federal financial support of this 
activity was terminated, however, in the fiscal year 1970. For the 
biennium l969-71, the Ohio Board of Regents has supported this activity 
on a limited scale of $150,000 a year from the general appropriation for 
public service. Although the actual results of these efforts at technological 
transfer are difficult to determine, the Board of Regents believes that a 
Technical Service is worthy of support and recommends that this activity 
be continued on a modest scale for the prewnt. ' 

39. Four pubUc universities as of 1970-71 are operating educational 

television stations: Ohio State, Ohio University, Miami, and . Bowling 
Greens Additional; facilitiesr are under cohstriiction to provide educational 
television transmission towers in four i new locations: Dayton,'Port8mbuth, 
Cambridge, ah 1 ;Alljahce. i TTiese, transmission towers are to be operated 
by particular uhiVersi^ consortium^ of imiversitics. In: addition, 

nevj trsmsmisMon; fecilitieSsxare'^^^b^ State and Bowling 
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Green State University. With this augmented availability of ETV trans- 
mitting facilities, the State of Ohio at a minimum should provide $90,000 
each a year for operation of these six facilities, or a total of $540,000. 
If ETV in Ohio is to be as useful as it should be, additional financial 
support is needed for equipment and programming. There' is ari immediate' 
need for at least 2 million dollars in new and replacement television' 
equipment at eight state universities. The Board of Regents recommends 
that program production funds should be provided through the Ohio 
Educational Television Network ’ Commission. ' 

Student 'Assistance 

40. Sections 5910.03 to 5910.05 of the Revised Code provide for 
scholarships to be granted to children of deceased or disabled veterans 
and of members of the National Guard killed or disabled while on active 
duty. These scholarships are available at state-assisted colleges and uni- 
versities and are limited to one per thousand full-time students. . The 
scholarships amount tp exemption from the payment of instructional and 
general fees. The Ohio General Assembly began in 1969-71 to reimburse 
state-assisted institutions for these exemptions, and the Board of Regents 
recommends that this practice should continue. The support required for 
these scholarships depends upon two factors; the number 'of scholarships 
awarded and the amount of the student charges as fixed at state-assisted 
institutions. An appropriation of $90,000 p'^r year was adequate in 
1969-71, but the appropriation will have to be increased as student charges 
are increased and if the authorized number of scholarships should be 
increased. . 

41. Earlier the Board of .Regents hasTecommended desirable changes 
in the Instructional Grants Program in order to help reduce , the economic 
barrier to higher education for worthy students from low: income families. 
If these changes are enacted into law, the number of students receiving 
assistance may be expected to increase from 15,000 in 1970-7 T to 25,000 
each year in the biennium. 1971-73. The; S average ; annual grant would 
increase from $300 to $600, ..and the annual cost would, increase from 
4.5 million dollars to- 15 million dollars.; Future costs :Would depend upon 
a number of different factors:. (1): trends iniamily income, (2) the number 
of youth from low income families enrolling in higher education, >(3) the 
role of the federal government m proyiding,finahcial assistance to students, 
and (4) future changes in the grant tablesi for the Ohio Instructional Grants 
Ingram-..': . 

J>ebt.-;Ser»i« ; ‘(V: J- -' 

Article Vin, of -thc/ Ohib^^^^C^ adopted 

November 5, il968j provic^ that thie Gerieral Assembly m^^ authorize 
the issuance of revenue bbligationsTor the cohstructioh of bapitalvimprove- 
nrent's at state-supported -and state-^assisted institutions; ofi higher education. 
S.B; No. 299 oflKe i08thi<^io General ASaembly,-eflfective;Noveihb^ 5*^ 



1969, created the Ohio Public facilities Commission as a state government 
agency which among other powers may issue obligations to pay the cost 
of capital facilities at state supported and state assisted institutions of 
higher education. Without reviewing the details of the arrangements, the 
Board of Regents points out that it is now possible to undertake higher 
education capital projects to the extent that such projects are authorized 
by the General Assembly and to the extent that available receipts arc 
pledged for repayment of the debt service entailed in payment for these 
capital improvements. 

43. The Ohio General Assembly in 1969 authorized new capital 
improv;ment projects for higher education in the amount of 266 million 
dollars. Many of the projects were not under contract by June 30, 1971, 
and other projects were just getting underway at that time. Bond sales to 
finance these projects by the Ohio Public Facilities Commission were made 
only as payments for actual construction came due. The debt service 
requirements for this 266 million dollars of capital improvements could 
be determined only when the final amount of bonds had been sold and 
the duration and interest rate on all bonds were known; interest rates 
were lower early in 1971 than in 1970. It seems likely, however, that 
at the time when all bonds will have been sold, presumably in 1974, the 
annual debt service requirements for the capital improvements authorized 
in 1969 will amount to about 27 million dollars a year for a number of 
years. The Board of Regents estimates that 8 million dollars in 1971-72 
and 15.6 million dollars in 1972-73 will be required for debt service. 

44. Although public institutions of higher education pledge student 
fee charges for debt service payments on academic capital improvement 
projects, the Ohio General Assembly indicated in 1969 that the amount 
so pledged would be reimbursed by appropriations from the General 
Revenue Fund of the State. The Board of Regents believes that this 
commitment should be honored and that appropriations should be made 
to replace student fees pledged for debt service. There will thus be needed 
a continuing appropriation over the next some 20 years to carry the debt 
service requirements of public institutions of higher education. 

45. The next problem is that of additional capital improvements 
to be authorized for public higher education in Ohio. For replacement 
and expansion needs, the public institutions of higher education have 
requested T5 billion dollars in capital improvement projects to be con- 
structed during the 1970’s. The Board of Regents estimates minimum 
expansion needs to 1980 at approxifnatdy 4 5 million sq: ft. of assi^able 
sptu^e or some 7 million sq. ft:.of ^oss space. It is clear that this space 
will cost close to 325 million dollars, at 1971 price levels. There are also 
urgent; replacement needs for obsolete and inefficient; space which could 
weli cost another 150 to 200 million dollars. A capital improvement 
program in the amount of 500 million dollars is nwded for the 1970’s. 



46. The debt service costs of a 500 million dollar capital improve- 
ment program would amount to approximately 50 million dollars a year 
when all the bonds have been issued. Much less would be needed in 
the first years of such a program. The Board of Regents recommends 
that not less than 250 million dollars of such a capital improvement 
program be authorized by the Ohio General Assembly in 1971. 

47. The Board of Regents has recommended that the State of Ohio 
authorize by law a program of capital improvement assistance to private 
colleges and universities under contract with the Board. The vehicle for 
state government assistance in capital improvement financing already exists 
in the Ohio Higher Educational Facility Commission, established by Section 
3377.02 of the Revised Code. The program recommended by the Board 
of Regents would cost about 16 million dollars a year in order to support 
a capital improvement program in the magnitude of 160 million dollars. 

OUo Board of Regents 

48. The operating expenses required for the Ohio Board of Regents 
will depend in large part upon the role of the Board in relation to state 
government and in relation to public institutions of higher education. 
It is clear that the major areas of expansion of activity would be as follows; 

a. Planning and coordination of two-year campuses 

b. Planning and coordination, of medical and health education, 
including activities of teaching hospitals and of adjunct medical 
education centers 

c. Management improvement activities 

d. Administration of Instructional Grants Program 

Geaeral 

49. The Bo;ud of Regents should continue to present a biennial 
current operating budget program to the Governor and General Assembly, 
embodying the detailed expenditure needs as calculated in accordance with 
the principles set forth in this section of the Master Plan. 

50. The Board of Regents should continue to present a biennial 
capital improvement budget program to the Governor and. General Assem 
bly, embpdyingthe detailed expenditure needs as calculated in accordance 
with the principles set forth in ^ section of the Master Plan. 

X>^. <^VE1^ GOVERNMENT 

GoTcmace ' 

1. State universities, conimuiiity coUeges, technical colleges, and 
state j^neral and technical colleges (if authorized) are by law bodies 
politic and corporate, in effect public corporations. ; By law tl^ government 
of these public corporations has' been vested in a board of trustees whose 



number of members, length of service for members, and method of selection 
is determined by law. 

2. The role of the board of trustees of a public ct^rporation of 
higher education has not been clearly defined by law, by judicial decision, 
or by custom. Yet it appears that , the authority of government vested in 
boards of trustees serves, a purpose which can be and should be fully 
understood. The role of a board of trustees is to function in place of the 
executive power and the legislative power of state government. Trustees 
are the holders of the power of state government in relation to the state 
university or the public college. 

3. It must be understood that the authority of the state Constitution 
and of state law must necessarily prescribe and circumscribe the authority 
of a board of trustees in the governance of a higher education corpoiation. 
Within suchdimits, however, as the state Constitution and state laws m|y 
establish, the authority of the board of trustees is extensive, entailing all 
such action as may be necessary in order to provide for the continued 
operation of the university or the college in the performance of its higher 
education mission. ... 

4. It is highly desirable that maximum possible autonomy of govern- 
ance be vested in boards of trusteesr As of 1971, the extent of such 
■authority of governance is ■ substanti:d. Boards of trustees undertake the 
- planning which determines the higher education objectives of the university 

or college, the programs appropriate to those objectives, the instructional 
procedures for accomplishing the specified programs, the rules and regula- 
tions governing the behavior of staff and students involved in the educa- 
tional mission of the institution, and the utilization of available resources 
of facilities and staff in the operation of the institution. Boards of trustees 
appoint Uie president of a university or college, approve other appointments 
to the -non-classified staff, fix salary compensation for faculty and principal 
administrative officers, and determine many details of management. Even 
though the civil service laws of the state apply to all staff not exempted 
from this -law (faculty, librarians,' and principal administrative ofifictrs), 
state universities enjoy considerable' discretion in the enforcement of the 
civil service laws. ^ 

5. It is desirable that maxirnum possible autonomy of governance 
be vested in boards of trustees for Mveral essential reasons. First, public 
higher education is a unique function of state government, quite Cerent 
in purpose and scope eff activity from any other governmental ‘ service. 
Hi^r edi'xadon is different because it ia conunitted to the intellectual 
development of individuals, To the advancement of knowledge, and to the 
pronmtion of the utilization of knowledge for the benefit of all citizens. 
These -are piirpoies which can only be accomplished in an atmosphere: of 
full acceptance ■ and observation of academic freedom: the freedom to 



teach, to learn, and to explore knowledge in a responsible and scholarly 
way. Secondly, if autonomy of operations and of management are not 
delegated to boards of trustees, then the executive power and the legislative 
power of state government must undertake to determine details of opera- 
tion and of management within public universities and colleges. Such effort 
would be tim <» -consuming. It could also be self-defeating^ impairing rather 
than advancing the atmosphere of academic freedom. In the third place, 
public higher education combines a peculiar mixture of both individual and 
social endeavor. Learning is a personal purpose and process. Only indi- 
viduals develop and preserve the capacity to learn. Learning becomes a 
personal good, an individual satisfaction. But learning also is a social 
good, involving benefits to all citizens in the development of useful 
knowledge which can be employesd for the benefit of others, in. advancing 
their health, their material well-being, their learning, their environment, 
their security. Autonomy in governance is essential to the realization of 
these combined individual and. social benefits. 

6. A state goveniment necessarily expects that the board of trustws 
of a public institution of higher education will exercise its autonomy of 
governance with a proper concern for certain fundamentals of operation 
and of management. These expectations include: 

a. Commitment to learning as the basic mission of the enterprise 

b. Emphasis upon the service to citizens obtained from higher 
education 

c. The utilization of available resources in the effective accom- 
plishment of clearly defined and generally accepted goals of 

higher education 

d. Efficient mana gement of process and of resources 

e. Uninterrupted operation ; ^ 

7. The autonomy of governance vested in public boards of trustees 

is a conditional autonomy. It is a delegated autonomy. It is an autonomy 
subject to periodic review to determine whether or not it is realizing its 
basic purposes. It is an autonomy subject to modification from time to 
time because of general public dis^tisfaction. The price of autonomy of 
governance vested in public beards of trustees is vigilance in its exercise. 

8. For a variety of reasons, boards of.trustces of state institutions 

of higher location have had to rely heavily upon admmistrative oflficers, 
faculty members, and students in the- exercise pf . the authority .of govem- 
aiK:e.;. Moreover, the association of civil service maff in groups or in unions 
has ihubduced still another element in. ^ acadenmc community wh^ 
aspirations, must be 'given cMeful considerationim the governance- of the 
enterprise . Higher education has becorne a complex^adeavor as kno 
.has'grownj' as.the! magnitude, of- effort has ■expandedj',a8i'lhe:Utilizmion Of 
knowledge in everyday life has advanc^^ persons have desired 



the benefits of higher education, as students have desired greater responsi- 
bility for their personal behavior and their learning effort. Instruction, 
research, and public service have become highly professionalized. Manage- 
ment, too, has become professionalir d. Students have become more 
active participants in the learning process. 

9. It is recommended that boards of trustees of public universities 
and colleges continuously review the internal arrangements whereby 
appropriate opportunity is available for the administrative officers, faculty 
members, students, and civil service staff to present their particular points 
of view to the board in the board’s own decision-making. 

10. While it has been suggested at various times that it would be 
desirable for faculty members and for students to elect certain of their own 
number to be members of boards of trustees, this suggestion requires 
careful consideration, especially in terms of a theory and practice of 
government. The United States is a representative democracy. The United 
States is a constitutional democracy. The power of government is vested 
in a central or federal government and in state governments; within one 
of these governments power is distributed between an executive branch, 
a legislative branch, and a judicial branch. The people of the republic 
as voters elect persons to serve as their representatives in the exercise of 
the executive power and the legislative power; judges who exercise the 
judicial power are elected or are appointed by the chief executive and 
confirmed by the members of one legislative chamber. The bulk of the 
administrative staff of government are selected under provisions of merit 
and of continuity in service. Top administrative officials of government 
are usually appointed by the chief executive, subject often to confirmation 
by a legislative chamber. 

11. The selection of boards of trustees of state universities and of 

public colleges should be consistent with the theory and practice of 
government in the United States. This would mean either election by 
the people or appointment by the chief executive with confirmation by 
a legislative chamber. The Board of Regents recommends that trustees 
of state universities in Ohio be appointed by the Governor subject to 
approval by tlie Senate of the General Assembly. Trustees, whatever 
their background of personal experience and interest, serve as repre- 
sentatives of all the people of Ohio. : / 

TIm Rofe of tlw CMdo Botufd of 

1. The Ohio Board of Regents, established in 1963 by state law, 
is in effect a state board of hij^er educ^on. The Board of Re^hts is 
an agency of state government^ sj^ializing in tlK s government prob- 
lems of higher education.' The Bosnd of Regents did not replace the 
boards of trustees of individual public institutions of higher education. 
The Ohio Board of Regents should continue to be a state govemment 
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instrumentality for statewide planning, coordination, and policy recom- 
mendation in the field of higher education. 

2. Basic decisions about state government policy on higher educa- 
tion should continue to be the subject of legislative enactment in which 
the chief executive and the legislative branch of government will partici- 
pate in their respective roles. The Board of Regents can and should 
exercise only such discretionary authority as may be delegated to it by law. 

3. The planning and coordination role of the Board of Regents may 
require additional staff as more effort is expected of the Board. It may 
be desired to centralize the administration of the Instructional Grants 
Program. It is desirable to have a vice-chancellor for two-year campuses. 
It may be desirable to have a vice-chancellor for management to direct a 
state-wide management improvement program. It is desirable to have a 
vice-chancellor for medical affairs. These are matters to be resolved in 
the course of legislative consideration of these subjects and of related 
budgetary questions. 

4. Although public institutions of higher education differ substan- 
tially one from another, the Ohio Board of Regents should continue to 
obtain uniform information from each institution on student enrollment, 
staffing, space inventory and utilization, and finances. The Board of 
Regents may reasonably expect public institutions of higher, education 
to utilize planning, programming,; and budgeting procedures in accordance 
with general guidelines set forth by the Board; and the Board may expect 
public institutions to observe common standards of accounting as set 
forth by the Auditor of .State. In approving degree programs and in 
recommending appropriations for current operations and for capital 
improvements, the Board of Regents should continue to make decisions 
upon the basis of appropriate objective criteria. 

5. The requirement of federal law that grants in aid for vocational 

education and technical education be administered by a single adminis- 
trative agency at the State government level creates a conflict of adminis- 
trative process between the' State Board of Education and the Ohio Board 
of Regents. The state plan for distribution of this federal assistance is 
prepared entirely by the State Board of Education, which in turn dis- 
tributes a portion of the available funds to technical education programs 
under standards quite different from those of the Board of Regents. It is 
highly desirable that technical education in Ohio operate under one set 
of procedures. The Board of Regents propoMS to raise the issue wiffi the 
StiUe Board of Education abput' how this objective can best be accom- 
plished. ' ^ 

6. Apart from operation of the Instructional Grants Program, the 
Ohio Board of Regents has only two matters of authority which are 



exercised directly by the Board. One of these is the authority under 
Section 3333.04(N) of the Revised Code to approve or disapprove all 
new degrees and new degree programs of state-assisted institutions of higher 
education. The other is the authority under Section 3333.04(C) aind under 
Section 3354.02 Md Section 3357.02 of the Revised Code to apiprove the 
establishment of new two-year campuses. Otherwise, the authority of the 
Board of Regents under Section 3.333.04 is a planning and advisory 
authority, not an authority of action or management. The Board of Re- 
gents has no desire to change this situation. In addition, the Board of 
Regents has been provided with some authority under appropriation laws 
to define the meaning of full-time equivalent student and of Ohio resident 
for apipfopriation purposes, to approve increases in instructional charges, 
and to recommend action on capital improvement appropriations. 

7. Because of campus disorders occurring in Ohio in 1968, 1969, 
and 1970, a good deal of public interest has been generated in the whole 
subject of the professional privileges and obligations of faculty memoers 
and of the privileges and obligations of students. The Board of Regents 
believes that at present these issues should be resolved at the institutional 
level by appropriate final action on the part of boards of trustees. If there 
is a general state government interest in these issues to be asserted at this 
time, the Board of Regents recommends that Codes of Professional Priv- 
ileges and ObUgations and Codes of Student Privileges and Obligations 
as enacted by boards of trustees be subject to review, r^ommendations 
for change, and approval by the Board of Regents. 

The Role o2 Stite Govenunent 

1. In addition to the Ohio Board of Regents, there are several state 

government agencies involved in the operation and management of public 
universities and colleges. The Auditor of State is responsible for examina- 
tion of the fiscal transactions of public univercities and colleges and for 
certifying to the fiscal’ integrity of the operations of the institutioits. The 
Attorney General of Ohio is responsible for providing legal services to 
state universities and state colleges. The Director of Finance and the 
State Controlling Board have filial authority over the use of capital im- 
provement funds. The State Controlling Board has authority to make any 
necessary transfers of operating fundk. The Dir^tor of Public Works 
airanges for architectural and construction contracts for state universities. 
The Director of State Persoimel has authority to supervise the civil service 
management of state universities.; ’ \ i- 

2. The OhioJ^ard of Regents under S«:tion 3345i22(B) of the 

Revited Code has authority to appoint a refeiw to conduct hearings of 
studeints or stafii membens of a state-assisted institution of higher education 
if a student or staff member is charged with certain crimw in 

Section 3345.23(b) of the Revised Code. The actual conduct of hearings 




is arranged by the institution and the enforcernent of decisions rendered 
on such charges is left to each institution. This task is burdensome, to 
the Board but is performed as a state government service on behalf pf 
public higher education. The question .must be resolved whether qr not 
referees should be appointed only in instances involving the threat of 
campus , disruption. . , ■ 

3. This Master Plan — 1971 can only be implemented by action 
of law or by action of individual boards of trustees. It is proper that 
implementation should be undertaken by the legislative process and not 
by authority of the Board of Regents. The final decisions about public 
policy in higher education in Ohio and about public financing must 
necessarily be made by the executive power and Ae legislative power of 
the State of Ohio. 
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